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MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE: 


A REPLY TO CRITICISMS.* 


My article on this subject in the 
March issue of this periodical’ having 
excited considerable interest, and sev- 
eral astronomers having done me the 
henor to criticize it, I gladly take the 
opportunity now offered me of making 
a brief reply to some of my critics, and 
also of defining my position somewhat 
more clearly. 

I may at once admit that my former 
article, owing to the limited time then 
at my disposal, was written somewhat 
hastily; and that I made several sug- 
gestions and admissions which were of 
little importance to my general sub- 
ject, but which laid me open to adverse 
criticism. Such were, a comparison of 
the stars of the Milky Way with the 
molecules of a gas, a comparison 
which I think I have seen made by 
some writer, but which was suggested 
to me by the repeated statements in all 
astronomical works that the proper 
motions of the stars are in all directions 
and at various velocities, which quite 
accords with those of gaseous mole- 
cules. I now see that there is probably 
no justification for this idea, and that 
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the facts that suggested it are apparent 
only. A similar unfounded notion (I 
now think), was that of a variation of 
gravity near the boundary of the uni- 
verse, which like the supposed loss of 
light in passing through the ether, had 
better be altogether left out of our cal- 
culations till some evidence has been 
adduced in support of them. 

One other point to which several of 
my critics have referred, and as_ to 
which I think they have somewhat 
misrepresented me, no doubt quite un- 
intentionally, is my supposed state- 
ment that our sun is placed at the exact 
centre of the universe. On looking 
over my article I find that I have in 
most places, when referring to this 
question, used qualifying words, such 
as “at, or near the very central point,” 
that we are “nearly equally distant 
from every part of” the Milky Way; 
“that our sun is ope of the central orbs 
of a globuiar star cluster,” which clus- 
ter occupies ‘‘a nearly central position,” 
that it is “very near to, if not actually 
at, the centre of the whole visible uni- 
verse,” and then, for once, I omit the 
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qualification and use the words “in all 
probability, in the centre of the whole 
material universe.” 

But this one slip some of my critics 
appear to have had chiefly in mind. 
Professor Turner says, that my argu- 


ment is that life “is only possible at . 


the exact centre,” and that, though 
our sun is a mere unit of the solar 
cluster, I claim that it is “the central 
unit,” whereas I say only “one of the 
central orbs.” Professor Marcel Moye 
twice refers to me as saying that the 
sun is at “the very centre” of the Gal- 
axy, and of the universe (Knowledge, 
June, p. 132). This, however, is a mat- 
ter of detail hardly worth referring to. 
I will therefore pass at once to the 
more important criticisms, which are 
three in number: (1) that I have given 
no proof that the stars are not infinite; 
(2) that the sun’s motion through space 
shows that our present central position 
can only be temporary; and (3) that 
there is no advantage whatever in a 
central position. Let us consider these 
points a little further. 

(1) Is the evidence at our command 
for or against the infinite extension of 
the stellar universe? This is the real 
question, the only question we are able 
to discuss rationally. As to proof or 
disproof, either is impossible as re- 
gards what exists, or what does not 
exist in infinite space. And even as 
regards the probability of any particu- 
lar form of existence being infinite, we 
have, and can have, no evidence, and 
without evidence it is irrational to hold 
any definite opinion. What I urged in 
my article was, that we do possess sev- 
eral distinct kinds of evidence, all 
pointing towards a limitation of our 
stellar universe; and I still think that 
this evidence is sufficient, because, this 
universe being on the enormous scale 
we know it to be, it is the only kind 
of evidence we can possibly get. I 
also find that most students of general 
astronomy express themselves quite 


clearly on this point. Sir John Her- 
schel says that in some parts of the 
Milky Way there are “spaces abso- 
lutely dark and completely void of any 
star, even of the smallest telescopic 
magnitude,” and that in other parts, 
“extremely minute stars though never 
altogether wanting, occur in numbers 
so moderate as to lead us irresistibly 
to the conclusion that in these regions 
we see fairly through the starry stra- 
tum, since it is impossible otherwise 
(supposing their light not intercepted) 
that the numbers of the smaller mag- 
nitudes should not go on continually 
increasing ad infinitum. In such cases, 
moreover, the ground of the heavens, 
as seen between the stars, is for the 
most part perfectly dark, which again 
would not be the case if innumerable 
multitudes of stars, too minute to be in- 
dividually discernible, existed beyond.” 
And again, after stating that through- 
out by far the larger portion of the 
Milky Way the background of the sky 
is generally black, and that there is 
also an absence of excessive crowding 
of minute stars, he concludes that we 
have “unequivocal indications that its 
dimensions in directions where these con- 
ditions obtain, are not only not infinite, 
but that the space-penetrating power 
of our telescopes suffices fairly to 
pierce through and beyond it.’” 
These opinions of the man who had 
studied the whole sphere of the heavens 
most completely, and who had calmly 
and deliberately thought out most of 
the great problems of astronomy 
throughout a life devoted to the sci- 
ence, are certainly worthy of our atten- 
tion and should outweigh the opinions 
or prejudices of those who ask for 
proofs of what cannot be proved. 
Among modern astronomers, Dr. 
Isaac Roberts tells us that eleven 
years ago he took photographs of the 
great Nebula in Andromeda, and has 
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recently taken photographs of the same 
object with the same instrument (his 
20-inch reflector), and with the same 
exposures, but with more sensitive 
plates than were obtainable at the ear- 
lier period. But although in the more 
recent plates both the nebulosity and 
the star-images are denser, they show 
no greater number of stars than the 
earlier ones. Exactly similar facts 
are recorded in the case éf the Orion 
Nebula and the Pleiades. 

Another modern astronomer, Mr. J. 
E. Gore, speaks very strongly on this 
question. He says:—“Those who do 
not give the subject sufficient consider- 
ation seem to think that the number of 
the stars is practically infinite, or at 
least, that the number is so great that 
it cannot be estimated. But this idea is 
totally incorrect, and due to complete 
ignorance of telescopic revelations. It 
is certainly true that to a certain extent 
the larger the telescope the more the 
number of the stars seems to increase; 
but we now know that there Is a limit 
to this increase of telescopic vision. 
And the evidence clearly shows that 
we are rapidly approaching this limit. 
Although the number of stars visible 
in the Pleiades rapidly increases 
at first with increase in the size 
of the telescope used, and although 
photography has still further increased 
the number of stars in this remarkable 
cluster, it has recently been found that 
an increased length of exposure—be- 
yond three hours—adds very few stars 
to the number visible on the photo- 
graph taken at the Paris Observatory 
in 1885, on which over 2,000 stars can 
be counted. Even with this great 
number on so small an area of the 
heavens, comparatively large vacant 
places are visible between the stars, 
and a glance at the original photograph 
is sufficient to show that there would 
be ample room for many times the 
number actually visible.” And, refer- 
ring to the fact that, near the north 
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pole of the Galaxy, Celoria, with a quite 
small telescope, was able to see almost 
exactly the same number of stars as 
Sir William Herschel with his very 
powerful instruments, he remarks:— 
“Their absence, therefore, seems cer- 
tain proof that very faint stars do not 
exist in that direction, and that here, 
at least, the sidereal universe is lim- 
ited in extent.’ 

These extracts are sufficient to show 
that astronomers of repute, and with a 
combination of practical and theoreti- 
cal knowledge which I make no claim 
to possess, have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the stellar universe is limited 
in extent; and I might have quoted 
Professor Newcomb, Miss Clerke, and 
many others, in a similar sense. But 
directly I, an outsider, venture to set 
forth the same view, and found it upon 
three distinct kinds of evidence, of 
which this is one, I am accused of 
“starting a myth,” and it is asserted 
that my “attempted demonstration of 
the finite nature of the universe breaks 
down entirely.” This statement is 
founded upon the possible and prob- 
able existence of dark stars and other 
cosmic matter to such an enormous 
amount that they would shut out the 
light from all stars beyond a cer- 
tain distance. Of course, there prob- 
ably are great numbers of dark stars, 
but what proportion they bear to the 
bright stars, no one can tell at pres- 
ent. It is a point which cannot be de- 
termined from any general principles, 
because it must depend upon the whole 
series of causes which produce so 
many luminous stars. We must know 
what is the average life of a luminous 
star, and also what is the average dor- 
mant period of a dark star before it 
becomes luminous again, if it ever does 
so. Of these two groups of facts we 
know absolutely nothing except that 
there has been very little change in 
the brighter stars during the historical 
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period, and that our sun has certainiy 
been giving out both light and heat to 
nearly its present amount for many 
millions of years. We may fairly sup- 
pose that the dark stars are at least 
equal in number to the bright ones, or, 
perhaps, that they are ten times or a 
hundred times as numerous; few, prob- 
ably, would believe, without any evi- 
dence whatever, that they are a thou- 
sand times as numerous. But even 
if they were so abundant as this, they 
would not materially diminish the light 
of the stars, as has been well shewn 
by one of my less adverse critics, Mr. 
W. H. 8S. Monck, who on this point is 
on my side. In Knowledge (May, 1903), 
he shows that the difference between 
the light the stars actually give and 
what they would give if they extended 
to an infinite distance, and were dis- 
tributed in anything approaching a sim- 
ilar density, is so enormous that even 
if the dark stars were 150,000 times 
as numerous as the bright enes, and 
both extended to infinity, every part 
of the heavens should be as bright as 
the face of the moon. Few persons, I 
presume, will claim that they are more 
numerous than this high proportion, 
while even if they are so numerous 
some one or more occultations of bright 
stars (not due to a dark companion), 
would almost certainly have been ob- 
served, since we must assume that all 
these dark stars have on the average 
an equal size and as great proper mo- 
tions as the bright ones. A dark star 
with a diameter of a million miles, and 
a velocity of ten miles a second, would 
occult a star of the same size and 
double the distance for about fourteen 
hours, but with only a few minutes 
of total obscurity. 1f the dark star 
were larger and the bright one less 
distant from it, the period of obscura- 
tion would be greater. As such oc- 
cultations of lucid stars would be vis- 
ible to the naked eye, and from what 
we know of the proper motions of the 


stars and their great diversity of size, 
might last for periods of from a few 
hours to a few days, and not recur, and 
as such a phenomenon has never been 
observed, we must conclude that the 
proportion of dark bodies is not so ex- 
cessive as in the case supposed by 
Mr. Monck, and therefore that the 
stars, as a whole—bright and dark—are 
not infinite in number. 

My critics who put forward the hy- 
pothesis of dark stars partially obscur- 
ing the bright ones, and ultimately 
totally obscuring those beyond a cer- 
tain distance, do not attempt to show 
what that hypothesis implies, or con- 
sider if it would explain the observed 
facts. They ignore the essential point 
in the evidence, which is—that the 
ratio of increase in the number of 
stars from magnitude to magnitude as 
determined by the lucid stars, continues 
to be fairly accurate down to the ninth 
or tenth magnitude, and then, almost 
suddenly, ceases to be accurate, so that 
all minute stars down to the seven- 
teenth magnitude are much less nu- 
merous than they ought to be. If we 
assume dark stars to exist in any large 
proportion, we have no right to assume 
that they are distributed very differ- 
ently, on the average, from the bright 
ones. Consequently, the lucid stars 
and the telescopic stars down to the 
tenth magnitude ought to have their 
light diminished in the same propor- 
tion as the remainder down to the sev- 
enteenth magnitude. We must remem- 
ber that there is no proof whatever of 
these very minute stars being on the 
average further off than the rest. If 
they are most abundant in the Milky 
Way so are stars of the first muagni- 
tude. 

Professor Newcomb says:—‘The 
smallest stars that we see with the 
most powerful telescopes are not, for 
the most part, more distant than those 
a grade brighter, but are mostly 
stars of less luminosity situate in the 























same regions.” Then we have the re- 
markable fact that the 31 bright stars, 
above 3.5 magnitude, whose parallax 
has been measured, are twice as far 
from us on the average as the 41 stars 
from 3.5 down to 9.5, these being the 
whole of the stars whose distances 
Professor Newcomb considers to be 
fairly well determined. Mr. Thomas 
Lewis, of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, announced the same fact 
in 1895, but dividing the stars some- 
what differently. He found that stars 
from 2.70 down to about 8.40 magni- 
tude, had, on the average, double the 
parallaxes of the brighter stars above 
2.70, and were therefore only half the 
distance from us. We thus see that 
there is no fixed relation between the 
apparent size and the nearness of the 
stars, and it follows that the rapid 
diminution of the number of stars be- 
low a certain magnitude cannot be ex- 
plained by any amount of dark bodies 
unless we suppose also an exceedingly 
unequal distribution of those bodies. 
Hypothetically numerous dark stars, 
hypothetically distributed, do not form 
a very strong argument for rejecting 
direct inferences from the distribution 
of the stars. I therefore venture to 
think that the three converging lines 
of evidence which I have adduced, 
leading to the conclusion that the stel- 
lar universe is limited in extent, have 
not even been weakened by the argu- 
ments hitherto brought against them. 

(2) The next point urged by my 
critics, and that on which they lay 
most stress is, that even if our sun is 
in a central position now, its known 
motion through space shows that the 
position is only temporary and can 
have no real significance. Professor 
Turner assures us, that without the 
tremendous inference I draw from it— 
“the fact itself, if fact it be, can only 
invite our polite attention as a curious 
coincidence. Even as a coincidence 
it does not take high rank; for it can, 
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in any case, only be temporary. If 
there iz a centre to the visible universe 
and if we occupy it to-day, we certainly 
did not do so yesterday, and shall not 
do so to-morrow. The Solar System 
is known to be moving among the stars 
with a velocity which would carry us 
to Sirius in 100,000 years if we hap- 
pened to be travelling in his direction, 
as we are not. In the 50 or 100 mil- 
lion years during which, according to 
geologists, this earth has been a habi- 
table globe, we must have passed by 
thousands of stars on the right hand 
and on the left”’—and he concludes 
that—“so far from our having tran- 
quilly enjoyed a central position ‘in un- 
broken continuity for scores or perhaps 
hundreds of millions of years,’ we 
should in that time have traversed the 
Universe from boundary to boundary.’* 
Taking Professor Newcomb’s estimate 
of the dimensions of the whole Stellar 
Universe, he finds, that we should pass 
across it from boundary to boundary 
in forty-five million years. Thus, 
lightly and confidently, does Professor 
Turner dispose of the fact that we are, 
broadly speaking, in a central position 
with regard to the Milky Way. 

Mr. E. Walter Maunder (in Knowledge, 
April, 1903) supports this view. He 
says, speaking of our sun’s motion 
through space: “If this pace has been 
maintained in a straight line, five mil- 
lion years ago we were deep in the 
actual stream of the Milky Way; five 
million years hence we shall have com- 
pletely crossed the gulf which it en- 
circles, and again be a member of one 
of its constituent groups on the op- 
posite side.” This statement begins 
with an “if,” but it concludes so posi- 
tively that no reader would imagine 
there was any reasonable doubt as to 
the conclusion arrived at. 

Another astronomical critic, Profes- 
sor Marcel Moye, of Montpellier Uni- 
versity, adopts the same view (in 
4 “Fortnightly Review,” April, 1908, p. 600. 
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Knowledge of June, 1903). He says:— 
“Further, if, by hypothesis, at a given 
instant, the sun were at the centre of 
the Universe, it would lose its position 
soon, and never return to it again. We 
must not forget the proper motion of 
our luminary, a motion of ten miles 
per second, at least.” 

The views here stated by three offi- 
cial astronomers have greatly surprised 
me, because they assume that the sun, 
and presumably most of the other 
stars, are alike moving in straight lines 
at various speeds and in various direc- 
tions, and that these motions have been 
in the same straight lines for many 
millions of years past, and will be so 
for many million years to come, carry- 
ing us and them in various directions 
into or beyond the Milky Way. As 
regards our sun this view is put forth 
as a proof that its present nearly cen- 
tral position cannot have existed in the 
past and will not exist in the future; 
and therefore as a complete refutation 
of my view, that its present central 
position is a fact of great signifi- 
cance. 

Now, what surprises me is, that all 
these gentlemen should have either for- 
gotten, or have purposely ignored, the 
existence of gravitation. For, within a 
system of hundreds of millions of suns 
irregularly distributed and supposed to 
be on the average much larger than 
ours, motion in a straight line, not only 
for millions of years but for any one 
year, is impossible. This view of even 
approximately straight line motion of 
our sun—“traversing the Universe 
from boundary to boundary”’—implies 
that such motion was not acquired by 
gravitation within the Universe, but 
was given to it by some outer force; 
and, therefore, if all the proper motions 
of the stars were acquired in the same 
Wway—that they were driven into the 
Universe from without—then, indeed, 
the whole system would be more analo- 
gous to the molecules of a gas than to 
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a Universe in which gravitation was 
the chief or the only ruling force. 
Still more surprising’ is the circum- 
stance that my critics have ignored the 
fact that this determination of the 
sun’s motion at a certain rate and in a 
certain direction is founded upon an 
assumption, Which assumption is known 
to be partially and may be wholly er- 
roneous. The assumption is, that the 
proper motions of the stars are not 
systematic, have no relation to each 
other, but are wholly random motions. 
Now, in the first place, hardly any 
mathematical astronomers believe this 
to be really the case, and many are 
searching in every direction for sys- 
tematic motions in some part or the 
whole of the heavens. And, in the 
second place, some such systematic 
motions do actually exist. By care- 
fully charting all the proper motions 
known at the time, the late Mr. R. A. 
Proctor showed that in various parts 
of the heavens groups of stars were 
moving together in the same direction 
and at exactly or nearly the same 
speed. Five stars in the Great Bear, 
three in Cassiopeia, and almost all in 
the Pleiades thus move together. He 
termed these motions “star-drift’”; and 
till such motions are carefully searched 
for and compared with each other, we 
cannot say that the apparent motions 
of any stars are not systematic. M. 
Rancken and Mr. Maxwell Hall have 
both discovered what they believe to 
be very extensive systematic motions. 
As to the effect of these facts and 
indications upon the determination of 
the direction and rate of motion of our 
sun, I will give the opinion of three 
astronomical writers of repute. Mr. 
W. H. S. Monck, of Dublin, says:— 
“The proof of this motion rests on the 
assumption that if we take a sufficient 
number of stars their real motions in 
all directions will be equal, and that, 
therefore, the apparent preponderances 
which we observe in particular direc- 
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tions result from the real motion of the 
sun. But there is no impossibility in 
a systematic motion of the majority of 
the stars used in these researches 
which might reconcile the observed 
facts with a motionless sun. And, in 
the second place, if the sun is not in 
the exact centre of gravity of the uni- 
verse, we might expect him to be mov- 
ing in an orbit around this centre of 
gravity, and our observations on his 
actual motion are not sufficiently nu- 
merous or accurate to enable us to af- 
firm that he is moving in a right line 
rather than in such an orbit.” Again, 
Miss A. M. Clerke, the historian of 
modern astronomy, in her System of 
the Stars, speaks still more strongly on 
the same question, as follows:—“For 
the assumption that the absolute move- 
ments of the stars have no preference 
for one direction over another forms 
the basis of all investigations hitherto 
conducted into the translatory advance 
of the solar system. The little fabric 
of laboriously acquired knowledge re- 
garding it at once crumbles if that 
basis has to be removed.” And, quite 
recently, Mr. W. W. Campbell, of the 
Lick Observatory, writes as follows:— 
“The motion of the solar system is a 
purely relative quantity. It refers to 
specified groups of stars. The results 
for various groups may differ widely, 
and all be correct. It would be easy 
to select a group of stars with refer- 
ence to which the solar motion would 
be reversed 180° from the value as- 
signed above.’ 

It appears then, that whether we 
consider the effects of gravitation, 
which almost always leed to motions 
either in elliptical orbits or in some 
other allied curves; or whether we 
take into account the extreme uncer- 
tainty, if not total invalidity, of the 
data on which all determinations of 
the sun’s motion through space depend, 


5 “The Astrophysical Journal,’ vol. xiii., 
p. 87. 1901. 
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my ehief astronomical! critics have mis- 
led their readers by setting before them 
the supposed motion of the sun, as if 
it were certainly in a straight line and 
not in some orbit around a centre, and 
also as if both its direction and veloc- 
ity were determined by methods of 
observation as secure as those by 
which the distances of the sun and of 
the nearest stars have been measured. 
So far, then, as the objections to my 
views depending upon the sun’s mo- 
tion through space are concerned, I 
submit that I have shown them to be 
wholly worthless. 

(3) The third most confidently 
stated criticism of my article was, that 
even if we were in a central position 
in the stellar universe, and if that posi- 
tion were a permanent one, it would 
not be of the least use to us as an in- 
habited world. Professor H. H. Tur- 
ner says:—““We have no reason for sup- 
posing that if the stars were blotted 
out of existence our Sun would become 
dead and cold sensibly sooner than 
under present conditions. The ac- 
cepted belief is, that his slow contrac- 
tion is sufficient to account for the en- 
ergy radiated, and other observed phe- 
nomena; and it has never, so far as I 
am aware, been suggested that we are 
kept alive by the attractive powers of 
our neighbors, the fixed stars, or by 
their influence in any other form. We 
might wander into outer space with- 
out losing anything more serious than 
we lose when the night is cloudy and 
we cannot see the stars.””* 

Now this way of looking at the ques- 
tion is a very one-sided and imperfect 
one. We are situated in a vast uni- 
verse and are products of it. We can- 
not detach ourselves from it and say— 
“We do not want the rest of the uni- 
verse; the stars are no good to us; so 
long as we have our sun all the rest 
may go.” The universe is a mighty 
organism: its whole aspect and struc- 

¢* “Fortnightly Review,’ April, 1903, p. 600. 
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ture assure us of the fact. We area 
portion of it, and owe our position, our 
surroundings, our very existence to it. 
Looking at it as an evolutionist, I be- 
lieve that it is only by tracing it back 
to some necessary earlier state that we 
shall be able to form some rational 
conception of how it has evolved, how 
it has come to be what it is, how we 
have come to be where we are. Then, 
and then only, shall we be able to give 
any probable answer to the question— 
What advantages have we derived 
from our nearly central position? 

On all these points I could find hardly 
any suggestions of enlightenment in as- 
tronomical literature, but, rather, what 
seem to me now to be unnecessary dif- 
ficulties thrown in the way of the en- 
quirer; and at the time I wrote my arti- 
cle I had no clear ideas on the subject 
myself. Hence my vague and weak 
suggestion of stellar radiations affect- 
ing us. But, having undertaken to 
write a book upon the same subject as 
my article, I have, for some three or 
four months, been almost daily more 
or less occupied with it, and have quite 
recently reached what is, to myself at 
all events, a satisfactory explanation. 

Light first came to me through read- 
ing (so far as a non-mathematician can 
read such a work) Lord Kelvin’s re- 
markable article in the Philosophical 
Magazine of January, 1902, “On the 
Clustering of Gravitational Matter in any 
part of the Universe.” In the first place, 
this removed the difficulty, which al- 
most all writers upon the Stellar Uni- 
verse had dwelt upon, as to the proper 
motions of the stars being often so 
large that they could not have been 
produced by gravitation within the uni- 
verse. By different, but yet quite 
probable assumptions as to the primi- 
tive extent of the universe and the 
mass of matter within it, Lord Kelvin 
shows that the average proper motions 
are such as could be produced by gravi- 
tation. But he does not, as I had 
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hoped he would have done, go on to ex- 
plain how his preliminary assumptions 
would or might lead to a universe con- 
stituted like that which we see around 
us. 

Having arrived at the last chapter of 
my book I was for some weeks puz- 
zling myself over this problem, some 
solution of which I felt to be essential 
to the completion of my work; and at 
last—as I usually find to be the case— 
the sought-for solution came to me, 
and brought with it as I had expected 
it would bring, a very clear explanation 
of the extreme importance of our cen- 
tral position as the only one which 
could afford the conditions which are 
absolutely essential for the long pro- 
cesses of life-development. This en- 
abled me to complete my work, which 
is now ready for the press, and I hope 
will be published shortly after the ap- 
pearance of this article. 

The careful study of the whole sub- 
ject during the preparation of this 
work has greatly strengthened the po- 
sition I took in my first article. In the 
portion devoted to the biology and 
physics of the earth and solar system 
especially, I have found that such deli- 
cate adjustments and such numerous 
combinations of physical and chemical 
conditions are required for the devel- 
opment and maintenance of life as to 
render it in the highest degree improb- 
able that they should all be again 
found combined in any planet; while 
within the solar system this improba- 
bility approaches very near indeed to 
a certainty. This part of my work 
contains so much novei and suggestive 
matter as to throw quite a new light 
on a subject which, so far as I know, 
has never before been so fully dis- 
cussed. 

In the astronomical portion of the 
volume also, I have shown that a large 
body of facts, due to recent researches, 
have a direct bearing upon the ques- 
tion of there being other inhabited 














planets revolving around other suns. 
On this question of course there can 
be no direct evidence; but the facts 
that I adduce will, I think, satisfy 
those who come to the subject without 
prepossessions on one side or the other 
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that the combination of probabilities 
against such an occurrence are 80 
great as to lead to the provisional con- 
clusion that our earth is the only in- 
habited planet in the whole Stellar 


Universe. 
Alfred R. Wallace. 








Vv. BELCOLOB: GRAND OPERA IN FIVE 
acrs, BY PIERBE BOUNAUD. 


The two men went into the parlor. 
Pierre, still smoking, settled himself 
in one of the comfortable arm-chairs. 
His father stood, with his back to the 
clock, and spoke without circumlocu- 
tion and without delay. “You appear 
not to understand our feelings; perhaps 
figures will convey a clearer idea to 
your mind. My business is going to 
pieces because in the last four years 
I have sent you, beside your allow- 
ance, over thirty thousand francs. The 
result is that I find it hard to hold my 
own in the trade. My anxiety about 
you renders me unfit for my duties. 
They are dissatisfied with me at the 
Arsenal, and several times I have had 
to ask different colleagues of mine to 
be my substitutes. People thus get in 
the way of applying directly to them. 
My ruin has begun. My shop for 
wood-carving hardly pays its way. I 
can no longer devise, in my tired brain, 
the combinations of ornaments, the 
novel figure-heads which used to come 
at my call. Your music takes my time, 
my money and my wits. My work- 
shops in town are costly to keep up. So 
far I’ve managed that expense, but if 
I quite lose my head we shall go to 
smash. My strong-box has sprung a 
leak and I must stop the hole. That 

*Translated for The Living Age. 
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is to say I cannot give you money as 
lavishly as heretofore. I’m not finding 
fault with you; I have been most to 
blame. I am, or rather I was, vain- 
glorious about you; blindly indulging, 
in you, my passion for music and for 
glory. It is my fault, as I said, and I 
will not reproach you. Besides, what 
would be the good? What is done 
cannot be undone. But it is my duty 
to explain to you our present position. 
I reckon that my house is worth bare- 
ly 120,000 francs, for real estate is low 
in Toulon. Our little place in the 
country wouldn’t bring more than 
seven or eight thousand francs. Nor 
should I easily find a purchaser for 
either piece of property. And nobody 
would ever pay me what they are 
worth. I have managed, though with 
difficulty, to set aside fifty thousand 
francs which represent your sister’s 
dowry, for you have spent your por- 
tion. Our little Adéle has a heart of 
gold; she deserves all possible happi- 
ness. We must think of her, you and 
I both. You must find something to 
do—it is high time. What are your 
plans?” 

Then Pierre rose:—“It is hard, 
father,” said he, “that you should feel 
forced to withdraw your efforts toward 
our common end, just at the moment 
when I am so near the goal. For I 
am all but there, I feel sure. In fact, 
I touch it.” 
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He then went on to explain the char- 
acter of his opera, founded on Alfred 
de Musset’s Spectacle dans un Fauteuil, 
and which he had named Belcolor. He 
had played fragments of this opera in 
all the salons of Paris and it had been 
much admired. M. de Musset himself, 
when consulted, had pronounced him- 
self satisfied. 

The Director of the Opera knew 
what the opinion of the great poet had 
been, but had _ refused to listen to 
the entire work with the words: 
“Let M. Bounaud first make himself 
known.” 

Such was the absurd law of an artis- 
tic career. Your works were accepted 
for production only when you were al- 
ready celebrated, and how was a man 
to become celebrated unless his works 
were produced? So he had conceived 
a vast design, difficult but not impos- 
sible to realize. It was to hire a the- 
atre and be his own manager, buy 
scenery and costumes, engage his own 


company and bring out his opera before 


the assembled critics. He would him- 
self conduct the orchestra, and of 
course the best-known journalists 
would be present at the performance. 
Even the court should be invited, and 
the next morning the author would 
wake to find himself not only famous 
but rich, for the Grand Opéra would 
of course be compelled to accept a 
work which had been applauded by the 
élite of the world. 

The elder Bounaud shook his head, 
but did not appear offended. Suppose 
that it were all really true! Suppose 
this grand possible result were missed 
by his fault. Imagine having made so 
many sacrifices and then failing of the 
prize for lack of a little boldness, a 
final spurt of courage. To lose all 
instead of gaining a hundred fold! He 
yielded to the gambler’s temptation, 
while he murmured: “Impossible.” 

“Ah, well!” said Pierre, “but it seems 
a great pity. On my way back from 
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posting my last letter, a week ago, I 
was visited by an inspiration. ‘Why 
not go to Toulon? said I to myself. 
‘My father has the soul of an artist, 
and a very considerable knowledge of 
musical technique. He will hear my 
opera and be convinced.’ See, this is 
the overture.” 

He sat down quietly at the piano 
with a pensive air which distressed 
his father. “Poor fellow,” he mur- 
mured. It flattered him that he should 
be considered to be a good judge. 

No sooner were the first chords 
struck by a bold hand than the two 
Women appeared noiselessly on the 
threshold, setting the door ajar. Bou- 
naud perceived them, laid his finger on 
his lips and breathed the word, 
“Hush!” 

Pierre now played admirably. He 
was, in fact, an artist, and in a fair 
way to achieve some success, even as 
a composer, though falling conspicu- 
ously short of the genius with which 
he fancied himself endowed. Other men 
of his own profession could easily de- 
tect in his compositions, detached, con- 
fused, and slightly modified reminis- 
cences of all the great musicians. With 
his father and the comparatively igno- 
rant the illusion was fairly maintained. 
Pierre had a talent, artificially made 
up out of fragments of the genius of 
others. As an amateur, he was even 
remarkable. In the cant of his day 
intensity passed for inspiration, and 
the era of materialism had not yet ar- 
rived. The eloquent message of the 
Sibyl’s God was also, as a matter of 
course, incoherent. 

The overture, which like all over- 
tures, contained the principal airs, and 
fairly foreshadowed the entire plan of 
the work, was compact and distinctly 
effective. The opera itself was but a 
re-hash, wherein appeared, at irregular 
intervals, and without due develop- 
ment, certain phrases which had been 
better expressed in the overture. But 
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the hearer recognized and found them 
agreeable. 

Moreover, the general effect of the 
work was lively, the passion genuine, 
and the intention of the author obvi- 
ously excellent. It had merit enough, 
in short, to excuse a “bravo.” 

His overture finished, Pierre turned 
back toward his father:—“You like it; 
I can see that you do, and I can be 
content with that if I must, for all 
that I really care about is the judg- 
ment of my peers.” 

At this speech of his son’s, Bounaud 
instinctively cast a glance at the two 
women, a glance which said: “You hear 
him, do you? I too am a maestro, or, 
at all events, I might have been one. 
It is your plain duty to respect us, my 
son and me, for we are not merely 
men but artists, and great artists.” 

Pierre had begun to describe the plot 
of his opera, playing the scenes one by 
one after explaining each in detail. 
Some of their neighbors, attracted by 
such a burst of harmony, knocked dis- 
creetly at the door. Adéle admitted 
them and left the door open. Others 
followed and she signed to them to 
enter, enjoining upon them with a ges- 
ture to observe silence and walk on 
tip-toe. 

The news of Bounaud’s arrival by 
diligence had spread through the town, 
and people who met in the streets 
passed it on, one to the other. “Dear 
me! I'll go and see the Bounauds at 
once; they must be so happy!” Or 
perhaps:—*‘So that good-for-nothing is 
back, is he? It was high time! I won- 
der how old Bounaud will receive him! 
I’m going to see!” 

Thus, one by one, from twenty to 
twenty-five persons had gathered in 
the Bounauds’ parlor and seated them- 
selves behind the musician in perfect 
silence while he played. He was con- 
scious of the presence of a public, and 
though he did not turn his head, he 
felt sure that his audience was one 
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which it would be worth his while to 
take by storm. He might win it and 
his family at a blow. Who knew but 
there might be among these folk sub- 
scribers to his “great project?” “And 
now Frank,” explained Pierre, “flings 
his torch in the midst of the flames; 
he has set fire to his house, cursing life 
and society the while, and meanwhile 
the chorus is cursing him. Just lis- 
ten——”’ 

They listened to the thrilling tale; and 
the audience, moved by the dramatic 
beauty of the poem, attributed this 
beauty to the musician. 

“It really is superb!” 

Pierre sung in a_ sufficiently good 
voice and at the top of his lungs. His 
fingers, grown feverishly active, de- 
manded of his piano the orchestral 
power of an organ, and the unhappy 
instrument did its best. With that 
toss of the head which has become 
conventional, Pierre threw back his 
long, far too long and too abundant, 
hair. His inspiration seemed to rock 
him to and fro. He really was ex- 
cited; not so much so, however, as not 
to notice the effect produced at his 
back. His native city was there be- 
hind him, present by proxy; and al- 
ready the envious were probably at- 
tacking him under their breath. He 
must reduce them to silence and impo- 
tence. He had come back, without 
money and without glory, to his native 
city, but not without talent, not with- 
out having made progress in his art; 
and he desired to prove that Paris had 
made a mistake in not having, as 
yet, done homage to his evident 
genius. 

So the piano trembled and shivered 
from ‘end to end, till even its handles 
of wrought bronze rattled with the 
storm. The pedals did great execution. 
They enveloped and concealed the 
flaws in harmony, as those of a draw- 
ing are hid by the engraving. The 
sounds were prolonged by echoes 
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which abruptly changed to the opening 
of a fresh scene. 

“Deidamia—poor Deidamia!— is pur- 
sued by Belcolor, as a dove by an eagle. 
Belcolor, the pale, fierce woman, cruel 
as a savage, Belcolor whose name 
forms the title of the work, Belcolor 
hates her, and the voice of her hatred 
makes itself faintly heard even in the 
midst of the chorus of Alpine hunts- 
men. Listen to it. It is like the 
hiss of a serpent hidden under tall 
grasses which rustle harmoniously to 
the breath of the summer breeze. You 
cannot see the serpent, but he is there. 
Do you not know it?” And the tremolo 
indicated a serpent who shrieked like 
an eagle. 

“It’s a regular rattlesnake,” mur- 
mured a jealous auditor to his neigh- 
bor. 

The rest of the company, full of pity 
for poor Deidamia, sat and trembled, 
while Pierre sang on at the top of his 
lungs. The walls of the little parlor, 
too small for such an uproar, tossed the 
sounds back and forth; the bell-glass 
of the clock began tv tinkle. The 
bobéches of the chandelier gave out a 
silvery chirp. You might have fancied 
yourself in Paris in a first-floor salon 
of the Rue des Saints-Péres, when the 
omnibus of the Odéon goes clattering 
past:— 


“Oh curséd be-e-e so-ci-e-ty! 
So-ci-e-ty, oh curséd be-e-e!”’ 


The scene where Frank exclaims, 


“The bier is void; then Frank must be 
alive,” 


appeared sublime. Here there was to 
be found a _ long-sustained and very 
high note, “which,” said Pierre, “re- 
sembles the noise made by the flaming 
sword of the archangel as he drew it 
from his sheath at the door of Para- 
dise.” 
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The artist’s ingenious commentary 
wrought upon the imagination of the 
hearers. Mme. Bounaud wept; Adéle 
wiped her eyes. The emotion of the 
family spread to their good neighbors, 
all of whom, save two or three obsti- 
nate irreconcileables, became deeply 
affected. And when Deidamia is 
stabbed and utters a piercing cry, as 
a girl should who feels a knife in her 
breast, there was a burst of sobs, 
bravos, and cries of “bis!” and Dei- 
damia had to die no less than three 
times. 

Then, at last, Pierre turned and faced 
his enthusiastic public. He _ rose, 
bowed, wiped his forehead and waited 
—he did not exactly know for what, 
but for something great and immedi- 
ate. And something great did imme- 
diately take place. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” began the 
elder Bounaud, standing erect and 
pale. Then he paused and let his tri- 
umphant glance wander over the faces 
of all present. He had unconsciously 
assumed an oratorical tone in harmony 
with the solemnity of the occasion. 
One hand rested on the mantel, the 
other hand toyed in a complacent man- 
ner not devoid of pathos, with his 
watch-chain. 

“My dear friends,” he began again. 
“this opera will be brought out within 
a year at Paris.” He made this 
declaration with energy; his audience 
stared; he enjoyed for a moment the 
effect which he had produced, then 
continued :— 

“It is now a mere matter of money; 
but since we must pay for glory the 
money will be forthcoming. I have 
not the right to refuse to France the 
genius of my dear son. What is your 
opinion?” 

“Maitre Bounaud,” 
Durants, “those are noble words. You 
will find friends to help you.” He 
added, in petto, “But I shall not be 
one.” 


said one of the 
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In dismay Pelloquin whispered to 
Bounaud, “Takecare!”’ Pelloquin was 
thinking about Bounaud’s daughter for 
his son, and so, naturally, about pre- 
serving her dowry intact. Pelloquin’s 
anxiety was still further increased, as 
he heard the elder Bounaud proceed 
with increased solemnity :— 

“All the city, I feel sure—I know— 
would be proud to contribute by a pub- 
lic subscription to making known the 
talent of my son. Everybody here 
would wish to help him—Isn’t it so, 
Pelloquin?”’ 

Thus appealed to, Pelloquin turned 
coward out of mere humanity. “Oh, 
certainly,” said he, “but——.” 

This “but” salved his conscience. He 
purposed to come next day and have 
a complete explanation with the im- 
prudent father. 

“No ‘buts’,” cried Bounaud. 
do you mean by your ‘but’?” 

“I mean, you must not count on us,” 
answered Pelloquin, now driven to the 
wall. 

Bounaud shrugged his shoulders. 
Opposition only made him more deter- 
mined; his pride too was aroused. He 
would prove to the world his faith in 
his son’s success, and support his 
cause after a practical fashion, by fig- 
ures. “Very well, we won’t ask any 
one to help us,” said he, and every one 
breathed more freely. The buzz of 
conversation began to be heard, and, 
Bounaud, with all the majesty of Gui- 
zot or Thiers, at the tribune, or M. 
Sauzet haranguing the Chamber, and 
even more with the air of the despised 
M. de Lamartine, concluded as fol- 
lows :— 

“I place to my son’s credit with La- 
fitte fifty thousand francs. I say fifty 
thousand.” The silence that ensued 
was like that which follows the fall of 
an aerolite into a marsh. Pierre was 
still wiping his forehead. His mother 
and his sister had their gaze riveted 
upon him. 


“What 


Les Annales. 
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One of the Durants—the one who had 
said, “You will find friends to help 
you’’—exclaimed:—“This is magnifi- 
cent!” and rising he went and shook 
the hand of the astounded Pierre. 

“Young man,” said he, “permit me to 
congratulate you. There are few of 
our most worthy families who would 
de for a son what yours is doing. The 
artistic career is a stormy sea strewn 
with obstacles of every sort, and most 
fathers do not care to see their sons 
embark upon it. You are to be con- 
gratulated.” 

With a condescending look over his 
stiff cravat Durant was on the point 
of taking his leave, when one of the 
Durant girls cried out naively: “M. 
Pierre Bounaud, my cousin and I are 
so happy that we should like to 
dance.” 

“When we have had something to 
eat,” said Bounaud, “Adéle, Théréson, 
bring out the best wine. Three bot- 
tles in my cabinet”—he handed them a 
key—“and get something good to 
eat.” 

While waiting for the food and the 
dance, they all pressed about Bounaud, 
overwhelming him, intoxicating him 
with compliments on his son’s genius, 
and the boldness of his own resolve. 

After supper Pierre said to himself 
that he must keep his audience in good 
spirits till the bitter end, and close his 
performance by a regular frolic. So, 
though he felt it to be somewhat be- 
neath him, he struck up a polka. 

Adéle, in her joy, skipped about 
nimbly with the others, though not 
without a twinge of remorse, for was 
it not prescribed by article five (or six) 
of the congrégation:— 

“You are not to dance, unless it be 
at the wedding of your most intimate 
friend or at that of a relative.” 

Well, but was she not celebrating the 
marriage between her own brother and 
Glory of the golden crown? 


(To be continued.) 
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IV. ART AND LETTERS. 


Forty years ago the pre-Raphaelite 
painters were practically unknown out- 
side their own small and very select 
circle; but the adoration of a clique, 
however gratifying, provides but little 
in the way of bread and butter, and it 
was a happy inspiration on the part of 
“Gabriel” Rossetti and “Ned” Burne 
Jones when they appointed an informal 
agent for the disposal of their eccentric 
wares in the person of a certain seduc- 
tive Anglo-Portuguese gentleman, by 
name Charles Augustus Howell, at that 
time the secretary and factotum of 
Mr. Ruskin. Howell was the most as- 
tonishing compound of charm and chi- 
canery that I have ever encountered in 
the flesh or read of in fiction. When 
I first knew him the charm only was 
en evidence, though one had an instinc- 
tive feeling that the accompanying 
quality was not very far below the 
surface. I never clearly understood 
what his earlier record had been; but 
he talked vaguely of kinship with a 
Scotch baronet, and when finding it 
convenient to quote a professional sta- 
tus, would describe himself as a civil 
engineer. The first intimation I had 
of his connection with that abstruse 
vocation was while travelling with him 
one day in the vicinity of Clapham 
Junction, when, the railway carriage 
beginning to jolt unpleasantly, he 
promptly put his head out of the win- 
dow and vociferated for the guard. 
The train was brought to a standstill, 
and the guard hurried up breathless, 
evidently expecting to be greeted with 
news of a murder, or at least a mur- 
derous assault. He was therefore not 
unnaturally a trifle nettled when How- 
ell haughtily bade him look to the 


couplings, which he declared were 
causing a vibration that might serious- 
ly imperil the integrity of his spine! 

Howell’s Bohemian aspect and half- 
foreign accent scarcely tended to 
strengthen the guard’s belief in his 
bona fides, and he muttered menacingly 
that “if people played these sort of 
pranks over here they might find them- 
selves run in.” “Fellow,” retorted 
Howell with withering scorn, “I’d have 
you know that I am a civil engineer, 
and if you don’t put your damned 
couplings to rights I shall lodge a com- 
plaint against you at Clapham Junc- 
tion.” He then began to fumble in 
his pockets for a card-case; but the 
guard evidently thought it was for a 
poniard, and with a _ scared vounte- 
nance and profuse apologies hastened 
back to his van. In later days the 
civil engineer réle was resorted to with 
even greater effect, for his finances be- 
ing in low water Howell hit upon the 
masterly expedient of taking rickety 
houses at nominal rents in neighbor- 
hoods where he had good reason for 
supposing that the District Railway 
would find it necessary to acquire land, 
and when informed that his tenements 
were required for the purposes of the 
line, managed to extract phenomenally 
high terms on the ground that to be 
disturbed would be fatal to his occu- 
pation of civil engineer! 

How I came to know him was in this 
wise. Old George Cruikshank the 
artist had fallen on evil days, and 
Ruskin, who was a great admirer of 
his work, with characteristic generos- 
ity determined to get up a testimonial 
fund for him. He accordingly set his 
secretary Howell to canvass for sub- 
scriptions among all who were interest- 
ed in Cruikshank and his work. Of 
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cthese my father happening to be one, 
Howell duly called upon him, and after 
successfully pleading the  parficular 
cause he had in hand, managed 
adroitly by a side-wind to arouse my 
father’s interest in the works of his 
gifted friends “Gabriel” Rossetti and 
“Ned” Jones. In less than a week 
Howell, Burne Jones, and a third guest 
almost as remarkable, Leonard Rowe 
Valpy (of whom more anon), were 
dining with my father, who so strongly 
caught the pre-Raphaelite fever that 
but for his unexpected death a few 
weeks later he would assuredly have 
become an important purchaser from 
the studios of both artists. 

The first time I saw Howell was 
about a year after my father’s death, 
when he came to dine at my mother’s 
to meet Mr. Valpy, an esthetic solici- 
tor, there being also present a decorous 
old gentleman, the brother-in-law of a 
bishop, who was one of our trustees. 
I shall never forget Howell’s appear- 
ance. We had a house for the sum- 
mer a few miles out of town, and 
Howell, who then lived at Brixton in 
order to be near Ruskin at Denmark 
Hill, had to make a cross-country rail- 
way journey, which landed him quite 
an hour late for dinner. The bald- 
headed trustee was growing ominously 
brusque, and the zesthetic lawyer more 
and more dejected, when the door 
opened and a _ swarthy-faced, black- 
haired individual sidled in, caressing a 
terribly rumpled dress-shirt front and 
radiating a propitiatory smile. “I am 
so sorry,” he drawled melodiously, “to 
be so shockingly late; but the fact is, 
I was so absorbed in reading Algernon 
Swinburne’s ‘Poems and Ballads’ that 
I unconsciously consumed my railway 
ticket and got into difficulties with the 
collector, who declined to accept my 
word of honor. I must apologize too,” 
he added gracefully, “for the condition 
of my shirt; but in stooping to search 
for my ticket—before I discovered that 
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I had consumed it—I am afraid the 
front got rather tumbled, and, more- 
over, I had the misfortune to lose a 
couple of my studs, but——” Here the 
bald-headed trustee gave a menacing 
grunt, and the lawyer murmured some- 
thing about a weak digestion, so to 
my intense regret Howell's apology 
was cut short, and we went in to din- 
ner. 

After my mother and _ sisters had 
withdrawn, Howell treated the trustee 
and the lawyer to various erotic pas- 
sages from Swinburne, which they in 
vain tried to cough down—the trustee 
in deference to his Episcopal connec- 
tion, and the lawyer to certain Calvin- 
istic tendencies which struggled fierce- 
ly with his appreciation of the “sensu- 
ous.” After vainly attempting to sup- 
press these fervid quotations, the two 
elders suggested an adjournment to the 
garden, and, in passing out, the trus- 
tee, drawing me aside, inquired who 
that extraordinary foreigner was, ex- 
pressing an unfriendly suspicion that 
he never had any railway ticket at all! 
Shortly afterwards, however, Howell 
had his reprisals, for, linking his arm 
confidentially in mine, he vouchsafed 
that in his opinion trustees and all 
“blokes” of that description ought not 
to be allowed about after office hours; 
that they were the deadly enemies of 
literature and art, and it was owing to 
them that so many artists died of 
want; and he wondered so sensible a 
man as my father had had anything 
to do with them. “Now Volpy,.” he 
continued, with a glance at the Low 
Church solicitor, “is a different sort. 
Although he is a damned lawyer, my 
dear boy, he has a soul for art, and 
I’m going to take him to see Gabriel, 
and put him in the way of securing 
some of his best things before the pub- 
lic gets on to them, you know.” A 
project which he carried out to some 
purpose, Valpy eventually becoming 
one of the largest buyers of Rossetti’s 
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pictures in London, if not in the king-. 


dom. 

Later in the evening, when we had 
re-entered the house, Howell threw off 
an epigram at the lawyer’s expense 
which proclaimed him as no contempti- 
ble wit. Mr. Valpy, who was much 
given to emotional admiration, was 
sighing deeply in the course of some 
music which peculiarly appealed to 
him. “A doleful chap, that fellow Vol- 
py,” whispered Howell; “he reminds 
me of a tear in a dress-coat!” The 
night wore on, and first the trustee, 
then the lawyer, and finally my family 
retired, but Howell showed no inclina- 
tion to retreat. On he sat, discoursing 
with infinite drollery (he pretended 
that he saw the bald head of his ene- 
my the trustee bobbing among some 
gooseberry-bushes in amoreus converse 
with a kitchen-maid!), and indolently 
twisting up innumerable cigarettes, till 
at last it dawned upon him that it was 
well on into Sunday morning, and he 
was without any visible means of re- 
turning to his Brixton domicile. ‘Nev- 
er mind,” he chortled cheerfully, “‘Ar- 
thur Hughes lives somewhere on the 
road to London. He never goes to 
bed. I'll go and look him up and finish 
the night there.” And off he strolled 
in the direction of town, intoning stan- 
zas from “Our Lady of Pain’ with a 
sonorous energy that would infallibly 
have lodged him in the local police 
station had he chanced to fall in with 
a guardian of the prace. 

A day or so afterwards I received a 
note from Howell asking me to lunch 
with him to meet “the poet,” as he in- 
variably styled Mr. Swinburne, an in- 
which I readily enough ac- 
It was a memorable occasion. 
Howell’s abode was externally com- 
monplace enough—a _ little semi-de- 
tached villa approached by a strip of 
garden, but inside it presented a very 
different aspect, the rooms being pro- 
fusely adorned with Rossetti pictures 


vitation 
cepted. 
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and Burne Jones drawings, some of 
them extremely beautiful, varied with 
the rarest oriental china. Mr. Swin- 
burne did not arrive till lunch was 
over, and, before entering the house, 
wag engaged in a prolonged difference 
with his cabman, who _ eventually 
snatched up his reins and drove rapid- 
ly off as if glad to get away. “The 
poet’s got the best of it as usual,” 
drawled Howell (who had been glee- 
fully watching the scene). “He lives 
at the British Hotel in Cockspur Street, 
and never goes anywhere except in 
hansoms, which, whatever the dis- 
tance, he invariably remunerates with 
one shilling! Consequently when, as to- 
day, it’sa case of two miles beyond the 
radius, there’s the devil’s own row; but 
in the matter of imprecation the poet 
is more than a match for cabby, who, 
after five minutes of it, gallops off as 
though he had been rated by Beelze- 
bub himself!” Here, looking, it must 
be owned, singularly innocent of anath- 
ema, Mr. Swinburne entered, and be- 
ing fortunately in one of his charac- 
teristic veins, provided me with the 
most interesting hour of my existence. 

Unlike many of his craft, Mr. Swin- 
burne, who had just read Miss Ros- 
setti’s “Goblin Market, and other 
Poems,” recently published, showed the 
most generous enthusiasm for the work 
of his fellow-poet, and, after paying her 
a signal tribute, he asked Howell if he 
happened to have the volume in the 
house. Fortunately this proved to be 
the case, and Mr. Swinburne taking up 
the book, rapidly turned over the pages, 
evidently in search of some favorite 
poem. In vain I tried to conjecture 
what his choice was going to be. The 
volume, as readers of Miss Rossetti 
are aware, concludes with a series of 
devotional pieces which, having regard 
to the complexion of Mr. Swinburne’s 
own poems at that time, would, I 
thought, be the last to attract him, 
strongly at any rate. But I was mis- 
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taken. His quest stopped almost at 
the end of the book, and without more 
ado he straightway proceeded to read 
aloud that singularly beautiful but 
profoundly devotional paraphrase of a 
portion of Solomon’s Song beginning 
with “Passing away saith the world, 
passing away.” The particular metre 
and impressive monotony of rhyme 
(every line in the piece is rhymed to 
the opening one) seemed peculiarly to 
lend themselves to Mr. Swinburne’s 
measured lilt of intonation, and I then 
realized for the first time the almost 
magical effect which Tennyson’s sim- 
ilar method of reading was wont to ex- 
ercise over his hearers. When Mr. 
Swinburne had finished, he put the 
book down with a vehement gesture, 
but only for an instant. After a mo- 
ment’s pause he took it up again, and 
a second time read the poem aloud 
with even greater expression than be- 
fore. “By God!” he said, as he closed 
the book, “that’s one of the finest 
things ever written!” He then pro- 
ceeded to touch on a variety of sub- 
jects, all with the greatest fervor and 
vehemence. At that time he appeared 
to have a sovereign disdain for Tenny- 
son, whose poetry he attacked whole- 
sale with almost frenzied bitterness, 
quoting, I remember, with peculiar 
gusto Bulwer Lytton’s diatribe against 
him in “The New Timon.” With the 
courage of extreme youth (I was not 
eighteen) I actually ventured to inter- 
pose a plea for one favorite, at least. 
“Surely, Mr. Swinburne,” I faltered, 
“you will except ‘Maud’?” “Well, sir,” 
he courteously replied, “I think you are 
right; I ought to have excepted ‘Maud,’ 
for it certainly does contain some fine 
things.” 

Next he dashed off to Byron and 
Shelley, the former of whom at that 
time he appeared to prefer. In connec- 
tion with Shelley’s Eton days, after 
mentioning that he was himself an 
Eton boy, he asked me where I had 
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been at school; and when I told him at 
Harrow, he at once declared that he 
wished he had been at Harrow, as it 
was Byron’s school! But this pro- 
nouncement was evidently not entirely 
prompted by a partiality for Lord By- 
ron, for a few moments later he nar- 
rated an experience which was quite 
enough to prejudice him against his 
own school, apart from any sentimen- 
tal considerations. He then told us 
that at the end of his first “half” at 
Eton his father, Admiral Swinburne, 
came down to take him home for the 
holidays. “My father,” Swinburne 
dolorously explained, “had never been 
at a public school, and had no knowl- 
edge whatever of its manners and cus- 
toms. In fact, it was quite superfluous 
his coming down to escort me home, a 
parental attention which is never paid 
to any public school boy. However, 
like most naval officers, he was a trifle 
arbitrary, and, whether customary or 
not, he was resolved to come. In get- 
ting into the train for Paddington, as 
bad luck would have it, we chanced 
to enter a carriage in the corner of 
which, reading ‘The Times,’ was snug- 
ly ensconced Dr. Goodford, the then 
head-master of Eton. ‘Isn’t that Dr. 
Goodford? whispered my father to me, 
peering curiously in the direction of 
the head-master. ‘I believe it is,’ I 
stammered reluctantly. ‘Believe it is!’ 
rejoined my father caustically; ‘you 
must surely know your own head-mas- 
ter!’ Then clearing his throat and 
raising his voice, to my consternation 
he bent forward and airily accosted 
the awful presence behind ‘The 
Times’ with, ‘Dr. Goodford, I be- 
lieve, sir.’ 

“The doctor, incensed at being inter- 
rupted by a perfect stranger, glared at 
my father round the sheet of the 
paper, and said testily, ‘Yes, sir; at 
your service.’ ‘Well, sir,’ rejoined my 
father, jerking a finger in my direction, 
‘my boy here has just finished his first 
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term at Eton, and I should very much 
like to know what account you can 
give me of him.’ Now,” continued Mr. 
Swinburne with almost tragical solem- 
nity, “as a matter of fact, Dr. Good- 
ford had never set eyes on me, and 
probably did not even know of my ex- 
istence; but enraged, I suppose, at my 
father’s rather unconventional inter- 
ruption, which he no doubt considered 
a slight on his dignity, he glanced 
down at me with a scarlet face and 
said deliberately, ‘Your boy, sir—your 
boy is one of the very worst in the 
school!’ and then entrenched himself 
once more behind ‘The Times.’ My 
father looked volumes, but said nothing 
till we got out at Paddington. Then 
the storm burst. In vain I protested 
that Dr. Goodford knew nothing what- 
ever about me, and had only said what 
he had out of pure vexation at being 
disturbed. 

“Do you think,’ said my father, 
‘that I am going to take your 
word before that of your head-master?’ 
And I was sentenced to deprivation of 
all pleasures and privileges for the du- 
ration of the Christmas holidays!’ 

I remember that on this occasion Mr. 
Swinburne was very loud in his praise 
of a certain novel by Mrs. Norton, 
called ‘Old Sir Douglas,’ which, I am 
bound to confess with all humility, 
proved to me rather disappointing. I 
fancy it is now entirely forgotten. The 
poet was then writing a novel himself, 
which unfortunately has never seen 
the light; but, according to Howell, it 
was highly dramatic, and interspersed 
with several striking lyrics, one of 
which he (Howell) insisted on inton- 
ing the same afternoon in the train on 
our way to London. The first two 
lines, which are all I can remember of 
it, were certainly gruesome enough, 
and discomfited not a little the other 
essentially matter-of-fact occupants of 
the railway carriage. They ran, I 
think, as follows:— 
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Some die singing, some die swinging, 

Some die high on tree. 

And they suggested a hero of the Mac- 
heath or Jack Sheppard type, which 
seemed scarcely characteristic of their 
classical creator. 

Shortly afterwards I was taken by 
Howell to Mr. Burne Jones’s house in 
Kensington Square, a visit which I as- 
sociate less with zesthetic art than with 
the reddest Republicanism, which the 
painter gave forth with almost femi- 
nine fervency, striking me as the mild- 
est-mannered man that ever preached 
democracy! When in recent years he 
accepted a baronetcy, I wondered how 
he reconciled it with those Kensington 
Square invectives against all titular 
distinctions; but he is not the first man 
who has discarded the “red cap” for 
the “red hand,” laying the responsibil- 
ity of his volte-face on the shoulders of 
his family! Burne Jones in those days 
Was not considered to be by any means 
on the same artistic level as Rossetti, 
though at present opinion is all the 
other way. I venture, however, to 
predict that half a century hence Pos- 
terity will restore Rossetti to the higher 
place. Burne Jones enjoyed for a time 
an advantage denied to Rossetti: he 
exhibited his works at the Old Water- 
Color Society, with which he remained 
connected till, I think, 1869, when an 
untoward incident occurred which ter- 
minated his relations with the Society. 
His principal exhibit at the Summer 
Exhibition was a very poetical drawing 
called “Phyllis and Demophoon,” in 
which both the figures were nude, but 
without conveying the faintest sugges- 
tion of indelicacy. Unfortunately, 
however, an important patron of the 
Society, one Mr. Leaf, a prosperous 
silk merchant, chose to regard the pic- 
ture as an outrage on propriety, and 
brought such pressure to bear on the 
Council that they requested Mr. Burne 
Jones to import into the picture a cer- 
tain amount of raiment. This the 
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painter indignantly refused to do, and 
the result was that before the public 
admission-day he withdrew himself 
and his drawing from the Society. It 
was a deplorable incident by which all 
concerned were the losers, except the 
puritanical silk-dealer, who, as might 
have been’ expected, immediately 
gained the soubriquet of “Fig-Leaf!” 
Burne Jones, although in the main 
the gentlest of creatures, was at times 
capable of almost virulent sarcasm. I 
remember meeting him at dinner at the 
period when Du Maurier was begin- 
ning his campaign in “Punch” against 
Oscar Wilde and the zesthetes, a cru- 
sade which seemed to commend itself 
to most of those present, Hamilton 
Aidé, who was a great friend of Du 
Maurier, being particularly emphatic 
in his approval. Burne Jones, who had 
been listening with his face half avert- 
ed, darted round in his chair as Aidé 
complacently delivered his final sen- 
tence, and, white with long-pent indig- 
nation, hissed out, “You may say what 
you like, but there is more wit in 
Wilde’s little finger than in the whole 
of Du Maurier’s wretched little body!” 
Then, having spent his ire, he relapsed 
into moody silence, resting his head on 
his hand with an attitude of forlorn 
disgust! We were perhaps unjust to 
Wilde, but Burne Jones assuredly un- 
der-rated Du Maurier, whose keen pic- 
torial satire will probably long survive 
Wilde’s artificial literary sallies. I had 
no acquaintance with Wilde, and can- 
not, therefore, form a judgment as to 
his conversational wit; but I have 
never been able to discover any speci- 
men that could be described as of the 
firstorder. Perhaps the best thing he ever 
said was to a certain rather humdrum 
bard when the latter was complaining 
of the neglect with which his poems 
were treated by the critics. ‘There 
seems to be a conspiracy of silence 
against me. What would you advise 
me to do?’ he inquired of Wilde. 


“Join it,” was the unconsoling reply. 
But the generality of Wilde’s mots 
(when not assimilated) were rather 
showy than really excellent, like Sheri- 
dan’s or Lamb’s. His description of 
the Jews, for instance, as people ““‘who 
spoke through their own noses and 
made you pay through yours,” though 
serviceable enough for the moment, has 
not the quality that survives. Com- 
pare it to Sheridan’s mot to Lord Lau- 
derdale, when the latter, a matter-of- 
fact Scotchman, was attempting to re- 
peat some jest from Brvoks’s: “Don’t, 
Lauderdale, don’t; a joke in your 
mouth is no laughing matter!’ Or 
Lamb’s retort to the silly dame who, 
after boring him excruciatingly, com- 
plained that for all the attention he 
paid to what she said she might be 
speaking to the lady on his other side. 
“So-o you—you m-might, ma-ad-am, for 
it a-all g-g-goes in at one ear, and and 
ou-ou-out at the other!” 

With all his ability, Wilde was a 
copious though very covert plagiarist, 
recalling Horace Smith’s definition of 
originality — “undetected imitation!” 
Thirty years ago his plays would not 
have had a chance, but as Disraeli 
educated his party, so Wilde educated 
his public, and at the time of his down- 
fall he had so successfully impressed 
it with the merits of his work that he 
might have filled almost every theatre 
in London, had he only been provided 
with a sufficiency of material. But it 
is highly improbable that his vogue 
would have lasted. Inversion and dis- 
tortion, however ingenious or even bril- 
liant, do not convince in the long-run; 
and the general public, whose taste is 
au fond wholesome and healthy, would 
ere long have become sated with high- 
ly-seasoned kickshaws, and reverted to 
plainer and more satisfying fare. 

To return to the pre-Raphaelite co- 
terie. My introduction to Burne Jones 
was quickly followed by one to Ros- 
setti, whose personality impressed me 
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then and thereafter far more than that 
of his brother painter. It is almost 
impossible to describe the curious ef- 
fect of suddenly finding oneself within 
his famous house in Cheyne Walk, af- 
terwards so remorselessly desecrated 
by that ecclesiastical mountebank, Pre- 
bendary Haweis. With one step you 
seemed to place the outer world at an 
incalculable distance. The dim light, 
the profound stillness, the almost en- 
chanted solemnity which pervaded 
even the entrance-hall, suggested 
rather some medizval palazzo than a 
suburban abode within a mile of Vic- 
torian London. The man himself was 
equally aloof from the age. With his 
sombre, olive-shaded face, his sad, 
reverie-haunted eyes, his dark, unor- 
dered attire, and his indefinable dis- 
tinction of demeanor (in spite of an 
almost stunted stature) he suggested 
some figure from the pages of Pe- 
trarch or Ariosto. Then again, the 
singular beauty of his voice added an- 
other touch of enchantment, as, stand- 
ing before a great picture of Lilith, he 
recited his own descriptive lines, re- 
vealing himself in the dual attributes 
of painter and poet. At that time his 
remarkable book of poems had not 
been published, and only his most in- 
timate friends were aware of his great 
poetical gifts. In fact, one poem only, 
“The Blessed Damosel,” had seen the 
light, and that in the scarcely known 
publication called “The Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine,” to which Burne 
Jones, William Morris, and one or two 
others of the fraternity had also con- 
tributed. The only relief to the al- 
most eerie gloom of Rossetti’s house 
was his matchless collection of orien- 
tal “blue,” a large portion of which 
was, I think, afterwards acquired by 
Mr. Leonard Valpy, whom I have al- 
ready referred to as an extensive pur- 
chaser ot Rossetti pictures. As we 
passed from dusky chamber to cham- 
ber, the medieval figure leading, and 
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only breaking the tranced silence with 
an occasional tone of profound melan- 
choly, one began to wonder whether 
one was still in the vital world, or in 
some haunted domain of ruined love 
and shattered hopes! In truth, the 
shadow of his girl-wife’s tragic death 
seemed to hang more or less darkly 
over Rossetti to the end of his life. 
Friends he had and companions, but 
his closest comrade was Sorrow, hal- 
lowed, indeed, and beautified, but in- 
separable from him to the grave. 

I have more than once referred to 
Mr. L. R. Valpy as a friend of Howell 
and Rossetti, and an extensive pur- 
chaser of the latter’s works. Mr. Val- 
py was by profession a Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields family lawyer of good position 
and repute; but though a strenuous 
worker in his vocation, his heart was 
divided between two curiously antag- 
onistic predilections—the “austere” and 
the “sensuous,” his religious tendencies 
being sternly Calvinistic, and his ar- 
tistic sympathies chiefly identified with 
the school of Rossetti and Burne Jones. 
This singular contrast of proclivities 
led not infrequently to scenes and situ- 
ations of a distinctly comical nature. 
Many a time have I met in his dining- 
room, hung with a superb line of Ros- 
setti’s red-chalk studies, a solemn as- 
semblage of Exeter Hall lawyers and 
Low Church clergymen, who looked 
upon their host’s cherished drawings 
either as autotype reproductions or the 
work of some inspired madman! Two 
instances of this Philistinism I particu- 
larly remember. The hero of one of 
them was an eminent commercial so- 
licitor, who, after inspecting some new- 
ly acquired treasure contemptuously 
for half a minute, turned on his heel 
with the comment that “faces of that 
kind were usually symptomatic of scrof- 
ula!’ The other offender, a gorman- 
dizing clergyman, was even more fla- 
grant. Uplifting his eyes from his 
empty plate during a change of 
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courses, he happened to catch sight for 
the first time of three new purchases 
from Rossetti’s studio. “Queer-looking 
affairs those, Valpy,”’ he remarked with 
a pitying sneer; “where did you pick 
them up?” “They are the work of one 
Rossetti,” replied Valpy with simmer- 
ing irony. “Rossetti, Rossetti? Never 
heard of him,” rejoined the appalling 
guest. Then glancing at an idealized 
study of his hostess, which formed the 
centre of the three drawings, he added, 
“And who, may I ask, is that ill-look- 
ing woman over the mantelpiece?” 
“That, sir,” replied Valpy with what 
Dizzy used to call “a superb groan”— 
“that, sir, is my wife!’ Yet, strange 
to say, Valpy persisted to the last in 
entertaining these uncongenial guests, 
who never failed to drive him nearly 
frantic with their outrageous com- 
ments. Occasionally, however, in his 
bachelor days he would invite one or 
two artists, and perhaps myself or 
some other more sympathetic friend, to 
what he called a quiet dinner, but 
which really was almost Spartan in 
its provender. I suppose he imagined 
that artists were too ethereal to care 
for the succulent fare which he set 
before parsons and lawyers, a theory 
wherein he was, of course, grievously 
mistaken. I well recollect dining with 
him once to meet Rossetti and Samuel 
Palmer, when the menu actually con- 
sisted of nothing more luxurious than 
thin pea-soup, cold boiled beef (as the 
waiters say, “low in cut’), and a “roly- 
poly” pudding! Samuel Palmer rose 
superior to this fare, and was cheery 
and charming throughout the evening; 
but it was otherwise with poor Ros- 
setti, who, without being a gourmand, 
was constitutionally unable to appre- 
ciate plain diet. His normal melan- 
choly deepened into positive gloom, and 
I cannot recollect his uttering a sylla- 
ble during the whole of dinner, at 
which he sat like one of the figures at 
the banquet in Holman Hunt's picture 
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of Isabella and the Pot of Basil. Valpy 
seemed quite unconscious of offence, 
and to see him persistently plying Ros- 
setti with “roly-poly,” which the poet- 
painter as persistently refused in ever 
more deeply accentuated tones of 
weary dejection, was inexpressibly 
comic. 

On a similar occasion I remember 
meeting poor Fred Walker, then at the 
height of his fame, yet far more mod- 
est and unpretending than many a man 
who has never risen above mediocrity. 
His talk was more about fishing than 
art, though I remember he expressed 
his despair at the way in which his 
illustrations had been reproduced in 
the “Cornhill Magazine.” Valpy had 
the good judgment to buy Walker's 
exquisite May Tree drawing, perhaps 
the most perfect of all his water-colors, 
acquiring it for only a tithe of the 
sum which it would now command. 

Howell (to whom I will now return) 
was not long in revealing symptoms of 
those manners and customs which fi- 
nally placed him beyond the pale even 
of the tolerant pre-Raphaelite brother- 
hood. His ethics of finance, as bear- 
ing on the functions of an agent, were, 
to say the least of it, eccentric, while 
his borrowings grew almost as persist- 
ent as those of Harold Skimpole! 
After stubborn resistance, though at 
that time ill able to afford it, I on one 
occasion succumbed to his piausible 
supplications and lent him fifty pounds, 
Unfortunately, my banking account 
happened to be at the Western Branch 
of the Bank of England, a fact which 
Howell, on glancing at the cheque, 
instantly endeavored to turn to his ad- 
vantage! “Hullo, my dear chap!” he 
trolled out with his seductive soupcon 
of a foreign accent, “I had no idea you 
were such a coiny cove! Bank of Eng- 
land! By Jove! and you make all this 
fuss about lending a fellow a paltry 
fifty-pound note!” In vain I explained 
that you might be a customer of the 
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Bank of England with next to nothing 
in the shape of a balance. With aun 
incredulous leer he pocketed the 
cheque, and retired with his tongue in 
his cheek, intoning, “By George! a fellow 
must be a coiny bird to bank with the 
Bank of England!” This unfortunate 
misconception of my monetary re- 
sources, coupled with a normal defi- 
ciency in his own, resulted in my not 
seeing my fifty sovereigns again for 
two or three years. At last, after in- 
cessant applications, followed by volu- 
minous threats of legal proceedings, 
Howell alighted one day at my cham- 
bers from a hansom, and stalked in 
with the air of a deeply injured man. 
“I’ve brought your coin,” he almost 
moaned as he deposited the notes and 
specie on my table (I had resolutely 
refused to accept a cheque!); “but, 
upon my soul! I have never heard such 
a fuss made about a _ beggarly fifty 
pounds in all my life, and that from a 
cove who banks with the Bank of 
England!” I made some exculpatory re- 
ply, but Howell proceeded still more 
moodily: “And only to think of you, 
of all chaps, refusing a fellow’s check! 
Hang it! I don’t mind being dunned; 
but want of confidence, by George, 
that cuts me to the heart!” Again I 
attempted to clear myself. “Oh, never 
mind, never mind,” he proceeded mag- 
nanimously; “only if you had invalid 
parents to maintain in Portugal——” 
then glancing at the clock, he suddenly 
interjected, “But I can’t stay any 
longer. I haven’t had a mouthful 
since breakfast, and as for that cab- 
man, he’s been tooling me about ever 
since ten!” then, with an ingratiatory 
smile, sidling up to the table, he coax- 
ingly added, “I wonder if you'd lend 
me a quid for my cab fare? I'll send 
it to you back to-morrow, of course, 
but this fifty pounds of yours has regu- 
larly cleaned me out.” And before I 
could utter a word of protest, his itch- 
ing palm had clutched one of my hard- 
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ly recovered sovereigns, and he was off 
like an eel in the direction of his much- 
enduring Jehu! I never saw Howell 
again, nor (needless to say) my sover- 
eign! The next I heard of him was 
that he had started a manufactory of 
Rossetti “facsimiles” (I am afraid his 
victims gave them a harsher name), 
and had been dropped by his former 
patrons, though I believe Rossetti chiv- 
alrously refused to abandon him long 
after every one else had done so. 

I was destined, however, to undergo 
a mauvais quart Wheure by reason of 
Howell’s “facsimiles” later on. Years 
before, when he was in the odor of re- 
spectability, and still the accredited 
agent of the pre-Raphaelite group, 1 
had purchased from him, on behalf of 
my mother, certain Rossetti drawings, 
as to the authenticity of which I had 
never entertained a doubt. One day, 
however, early in the period of How- 
ell’s decadence, a new acquaintance, 
who happened to call on my mother, 
greatly admiring these Rossetti draw- 
ings, inquired how it was that she had 
been able to acquire them, as none 
were ever in the market. “Oh,” an- 
swered my mother, “they were bought 
from a friend and sort of agent of Ros- 
setti’s, a certain Mr. Howell.” “How- 
ell!” exclaimed the caller with pious 
horror; “then I am afraid you'll find 
they are none of them genuine!” My 
mother, who had never heard of How- 
ell’s new enterprise, though she had 
long ceased to see him for other rea- 
sons, immediately wrote off to me in 
the greatest consternation, asking 
what was to be done. I assured her 
that I had myself no doubt of the 
genuineness of the drawings, but that 
she had better, ex abundante cautelé, go 
to the fountain-head, and write to Ros- 
setti himself about them. This she 
promptly did; but my horror may be 
imagined when Rossetti replied that 
from her description he failed to 
identify a single one of them! In des- 
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peration I wrote back that there was 
only one thing to be done, and that 
was to ask Rossetti to examine the 
drawings himself, though owing to 
his ill-health, which had then be- 
come habitual, I greatly doubt- 
ed whether he would consent to do it. 
However, he very kindly sent his sec- 
retary to my mother’s house for the 
drawings, which were returned the 
next day with a note from Rossetti to 
the effect that they were all his un- 
doubted work, though he had failed to 
recognize them from my mother’s de- 
scription. 

Howell curiously did not long sur- 
vive Rossetti, dying, I understood, in 
one of the houses he had so astutely 
acquired near the District Railway, 
with the very respectable savings of 
over £4000; in fact, almost, as he would 
have termed it, “a coiny cove,” though 
he had considerably impaired the 
“coininess” of other people! Perhaps 
one of his former literary intimates 
will on day present him, adequately 
illuminated, to posterity! Mr. Watts- 
Dunton tried his hand on him in his 
novel “Aylwin,” but, somehow, with 
no great effect. Possibly the genius 
who created “Tito Melema” was alone 
capable of doing him justice. 

About this time I first met the late 
John Trivett Nettleship, the gifted 
animal-painter, one of a famous quar- 
tette of brothers, the sons of a coun- 
try solicitor, whose profession John 
Nettleship originally followed. Those 
who only knew him as a lord of Bo- 
hemia will be surprised to learn that 
in the late “’Sixties,” when he was 
still in the law, he was one of the 
most sprucely-attired gentlemen in the 
precincts of Lincoln’s Inn, though al- 
Ways marked by a leonine pose of the 
head, which in later years gave him 
an air of signal distinction. He then 
presided, I believe, over the convey- 
ancing department in an _ important 
London office, and had the reputation 
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of being a thoroughly capable lawyer. 
At heart, however, he had little in com- 
mon with parchment and red-tape, and 
after a preliminary excursion into lit- 
erature, which took the form of a re- 
markable yolume of essays on the 
poetry of Robert Browning, then far 
less “understanded of the people” than 
is the case at present, he finally shook 
himself free from the law and boldly 
cast in his lot with art. Though still 
under thirty, he was comparatively 
old to make a start as an artist, and 
this fact probably accounts for a cer- 
tain deficiency in technique that was 
more or less perceptible in his work 
even to the end of his career. But in 
point of mere conception he unques- 
tionably surpassed every animal-paint- 
er of his or perhaps of any other time, 
being gifted with an unfailing keenness 
of sympathy and instinct, which are 
not always to be found in the more 
finished work of Landseer and Riviére. 
It was not, however, with animals that 
Nettleship’s imagination found the wid- 
est scope—his black-and-white and 
pencil studies, inspired by mythical 
and purely fanciful subjects, being in 
many inStances quite as remarkable as 
the creations of William Blake. He 
was, in truth, a poet in everything but 
verbal expression, which, nevertheless, 
in his prose writings and correspon- 
dence was.always conspicuous for its 
poignant felicity. There is, I think, no 
doubt that his essays on Browning’s 
poetry contributed considerably to a 
better -appreciation of the poet, which 
the latter never failed to recognize. I 
have frequently consulted him as to 
the interpretation to be placed on cer- 
tain of Browning’s obscure passages, 
and never without gaining enlighten- 
ment, though occasionally he would 
read more into a line or phrase than 
was intended by the author. I remem- 
ber once appealing to him as to the 
identity of “The Lost Leader,” who, 
after careful consideration, I felt con- 
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vinced could be no other than Words- 
worth, though most of the Browning 
students of that day scouted the idea 
as utterly unworthy of the writer. Net- 
tleship, however, agreed with me; but 
my indignant friends declined to accept 
so distasteful a confirmation, even from 
him. I accordingly asked him to get 
an authoritative decision from Brown- 
ing himself. This he did, with the 
result that Browning admitted that 
“The Lost Leader’ was intended to 
represent Wordsworth, though, he add- 
ed, he had since regretted it. I con- 
fess I do not quite see why. After 
allowing for a little poetic exaggera- 
tion, the lines only record the actual, 
if awkward, fact that Wordsworth, 
after professing virtual Republicanism, 
executed a political volte-face and be- 
came a Tory placeman at the nomina- 
tion of the greatest of territorial auto- 
crats. 

To tell the truth, Mr. Browning 
had himself after middle age con- 
siderably toned down the political opin- 
ions and predilections of his youth, and 
when I chanced to meet him on more 
than one occasion in the ’Seventies and 
early ’Eighties, he was by no means 
given to making the least of his inti- 
macy with members of the nobility, 
whose names and titles came floating 
across the dinner-table with quite un- 
necessary articulateness. ‘The pity of 
it!’ Such intellectual monarchs as 
Browning and Jowett, flushed with ela- 
tion at the honor of dining at a peer’s 
table, or mingling in the crowd at a 
peeress’s crush! It was all very well 
for them to attempt to justify them- 
selves by contending that their patri- 
cian hosts were such particularly good 
company. Had Lord Tomnoddy been 
plain, uncoronetted Tom Snooks, his 
unintellectuality would have roused in 
each of them inextinguishable scorn. 
It was not the head, but the head-gear 
—the halo-invested coronet—that consti- 
tuted the charm; and so, I suppose, it 
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will be to the end of time, or at all 
events till the abolition of titles. 

One of the courtliest men in art cir- 
cles was the late Sir Edgar Boehm, 
whose studio I had occasion to visit 
more than once in connection with the 
medallion of a relative which he had 
been commissioned to execute. At 
that time he had just finished his noble 
effigy of Dean Stanley, close to which 
was placed another of the Prince Im- 
perial, the very one which the Dean 
had been so anxious to import into the 
Abbey. “A curious thing happened 
with reference to that effigy,’”’ remarked 
Sir Edgar. “Stanley, as you know, had 
been very anxious that it should be 
placed in Westminster Abbey, but the 
opposition to his proposal was so 
strong that eventually, though with 
not too good a grace, he gave way and 
abandoned his project. Well,” con- 
tinued Sir Edgar, ‘“‘not long before his 
death he came to see this effigy, and 
after gazing at it intently for some mo- 
ments, he muttered to himself ab- 
stractedly, ‘I was wrong about that’— 
the only intimation I believe he ever 
gave that he had changed his mind!” 
Carlyle, it will be remembered, took a 
very active part in opposing the Dean’s 
proposal, which I suppose prompted 
his famous deathbed adjuration: “Save 
me from that body-snatcher!”’ 

I never was fortunate enough to see 
Mr. Thackeray, but I remember well 
the profound impression that was cre- 
ated by the news of his sudden death, 
though I think his work is more appre- 
ciated now than it was then. On the 
whole, he has received from posterity 
his due, and perhaps rather more, for 
with the exception of “Vanity Fair” 
and “Esmond,” none of his novels can 
claim to be of the highest order. “The 
Newcomes,” though full of exquisite 


passages and adorned with one inef- 


fably beautiful piece of characteriza- 
tion, Colonel Newcome, is poorly con- 
structed, and far too prodigal of 
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“preachiness,” faults which are even 
more conspicuous in “Pendennis.” It 
may seem heresy to say so, but I ven- 
ture to think that Trollope’s “Barches- 
ter Towers” and “Framley Parsonage” 
are, as “society novels,” superior to both 
“Pendennis” and “The Newcomes,” 
though of course very inferior in the 
matter of style. It has always struck 
me that after “Vanity Fair” and “Es- 
mond,” Thackeray’s finest piece of 
work is “The Chronicle of the Drum,” 
surely one of the most remarkable 
combinations of satire and pathos ever 
penned in rhyme. I can never read 
that stanza commencing with 


The glorious days of September 
Saw many aristocrats fall, 


without an icy shudder, though I am 
as familiar with it as I am with “The 
May Queen.” Thackeray would have 
written a superb history of the French 
Revolution, which I make bold to say 
he understood infinitely better than 
Carlyle, who had neither knowledge of 
nor insight into the French character 
and temperament. 

It is difficult to form a personal esti- 
mate of Thackeray. He was evidently 
a man of moods—one day all sunshine 
and geniality, the next sardonic and in 
a sense cantankerous. But, on the 
whole, the sunshine predominated, and 
the record of his beautiful sayings and 
doings puts the converse characteris- 
tics (which at times were all too con- 
spicuous) well into the shade. To him 


must be credited the most chivalrous 


utterance that, I suppose, ever eman- 
ated from a man of letters. Dickens, 
who never liked him, told a friend that 
he could see nothing to admire in one 
of Thackeray’s novels, then being seri- 
ally produced; and the friend, who 
knew both the great authors, with 
friendship’s traditional “damned good- 
naturedness,” reported the opinion to 
Thackeray. It must have rankled 
deeply, but all the comment Thackeray 
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made was, “I am afraid I cannot re- 
turn the compliment, for there is not a 
page that Mr. Dickens has written 
which I have not read with the great- 
est delight and admiration.” I heard 
this from Mr. Justin M’Carthy, who 
knew Thackeray slightly, and was en- 
gaged to dine with him on the evening 
of the day on which he died. Mr. 
M’Carthy considered that Thackeray 
created quite erroneous impressions of 
himself by often indulging in irony in 
the presence of people who were in- 
capable of understanding it. One curi- 
ous instance which he gave was this. 
Thackeray had been dining at the 
“Garrick,” and was talking in the 
smoking-room after dinner with vari- 
ous club acquaintances. One of them 
happening to have left his cigar-case 
at home, Thackeray, though disliking 
the man, who was a notorious tuft- 
hunter, good-naturedly offered him one 
of his cigars. The man accepted the 
cigar, but not finding it to his liking, 
had the bad taste to say to Thackeray, 
“I say, Thackeray, you won’t mind my 
saying I don’t think much of this 
cigar.” Thackeray, no doubt irritated 
at the man’s ungraciousness, and bear- 
ing in mind his tuft-hunting predilec- 
tions, quietly responded, “You ought 
to, my good fellow, for it was given me 
by a lord.” Instead, however, of de- 
tecting the irony, the dolt immediately 
attributed the remark to snobbishness 
on Thackeray’s part, and to the end of 
his days went about declaring “that 
Thackeray had boasted that he had 
been given a cigar by a lord”! 

With the exception of Mr. M’Carthy, 
I have only met two men who knew 
Thackeray, one of whom certainly de- 
serves immortality, though unfortu- 
nately I am unable to record his name, 
having forgotten it in the march of 
time. I met this individual at dinner 
nearly thirty years ago, when in my 
first ““‘Thackeray” enthusiasm. He was 
a gray-headed, square-jawed “diner- 
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out,” apparently of about sixty-eight 
or seventy, with an assertive nisi-prius 
manner, and one of those rasping 
voices that seem to dominate the din- 
ner-table. After dinner, on the depar- 
ture of an intervening lady, I found 
myself compelled to “close-up” to this 
objectionable fellow-guest. As it hap- 
pened, a minute or two previously I 
had heard him allude to the Charter- 
house as his former public school. 
“Why,” thought I, “this old gentleman 
was most probably at the Charterhouse 
with Thackeray; suppose I break the 
ice by inquiring.” Accordingly, after 
an uncomfortable moment in which he 
seemed to be considering whether I 
was worth talking to or not, I timidly 
ventured to remark that I had heard 
him alluding to the Charterhouse, and 
wondered if by any chance he was 
there with Thackeray. ‘Thackeray, 
sir; what Thackeray?” he answered 
with a contemptuous stare. “I mean 
the great Thackeray,” I rejoined, rath- 
er astonished. “What!” he rejoined; 
“the fellow who wrote books? Oh yes, 
he was my fag, and a snivelling little 
beggar I thought him; often have I 
given him a sound kick for a false 
quantity in his Latin verses. I thought 
nothing of him, sir—nothing, I can as- 
sure you!” “Ah, but,” I exclaimed, 
“you have changed your opinion since, 
of course?” “Not at all,” he growled, 
‘not at all; why should 1?” “Why, on 
account of his books,” I retorted, fair- 
ly staggered. “Never read a syllable 
of them, I give you my word!” he 
growled with magnificent complacency; 
then, turning his back with a gesture 
of infinite disdain, he proceeded to 
tackle his neighbor on the other side. 
When I told this to Mr. M’Carthy, he 
felicitously observed, ‘“‘What wouldn’t 
Thackeray have given to have known 
that man!” 

The other acquaintance of Thackeray 
whom I happened to come across was 
the late Sir Russeli Reynolds, the emi- 
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nent physician. He mentioned that he 
met Thackeray at dinner when Miss 
Thackeray’s exquisite “Story of Eliza- 
beth” had just appeared, and he told 
Thackeray how much he admired it. 
“IT am very glad,” said Thackeray,; 
“but I can form no opinion of its mer- 
its as I have not read it.” “Not read 
it?’ exclaimed Dr. Reynolds in great 
surprise. “No,” said Thackeray; “I 
dared not. I love her too much.” 

I do not think that Thackeray was 
ever quite satisfied with mere literary 
success; at all events, he was extreme- 
ly anxious to blend with it a consider- 
able degree of social prestige. To be 
appointed Secretary of Legation at 
Washington, or to belong to the “Trav- 
ellers’ ’ Club, would, I believe, have giv- 
en him almost as much gratification as 
he ever derived from any success of 
authorship. But neither aspiration was 
destined to be fulfilled. He was cer- 
tainly unqualified for the secretaryship, 
nor, even if the “Travellers’”’ Club had 
honored itself by electing him, would 
he have found himself in congenial 
company. But the members of that 
select community were, no doubt, chary 
of admitting a “chiel among them” with 
such a consummate faculty for “taking 
notes,” which Thackeray had certainly 
not been guiltless of doing at other 
clubs to which he belonged—witness 
the immortal Foker, who was unques- 
tionably suggested by Mr. Arche- 
deckne. Although no admirer of the 
late Mr. Edmund Yates and his meth- 
ods, I must confess that I cannot see 
such an immensity of difference be- 
tween ridiculing a fellow-member un- 
der another name in a novel, and por- 
traying him by his own in a newspa- 
per. Thackeray’s portrait of Mr. 
Archedeckne in “Pendennis” was as un- 
mistakable as Yates’s sketch of Thack- 
eray in “The Man about Town” (the 
name, I think, of Yates’s journal); but 
the fact was that Thackeray, as a great 
man, felt himself free to do what in 











Yates as a small man was an unwar- 
rantable presumption, especially when 
his object of attack was Mr. Thack- 
eray himself! The Garrick Club quar- 
rel was, in truth, not creditable to any 
one concerned. Yates behaved offen- 
sively, and Thackeray with a lack of 
consistency, while Dickens, in his 
eager espousal of Yates, revealed an 
“animus” against his great rival which 
was very far from edifying. 

I have alluded to Anthony Trollope 
in his capacity of a novelist; and, 
though he is now completely out of 
fashion, I venture to think that the 
day will come when his star will re- 
appear in the literary firmament, though 
perhaps not for many years yet. Scant 
justice has, surely, been done to the 
fidelity with which he drew an infinite 
variety of types. His dukes, his dan- 
dies, his bunting-men, his squires, his 
civil servants, his barristers, his so- 
licitors, and, above all, his clergy, are 
absolutely true to the life—though it 
must be admitted that, of all these 
characters, the civil servant is the only 
one with which he was intimately ac- 
quainted. He was once asked by a 
friend of mine, the wife of a Church 
dignitary, whence he derived his ma- 
terial for his wonderful novel “Bar- 
chester Towers,” and, to her amaze- 
ment, he solemnly assured her that 
when he wrote it he was not ac- 
quainted with a single cathedral dig- 
nitary! Take, again, Mr. Sowerby, the 
spendthrift county M.P. in “Framley 
Parsonage”; the characterization is as- 
tonishingly accurate, yet at the time, I 
doubt if Trollope had ever spoken to a 
county member of Parliament! I know 
of only one parallel example of uner- 
ring instinct, and that was the drama- 
tist Tom Robertson. A friend of mine, 
a retired army officer, knew Robertson 
in his provincial-management days, and 
he and some of his brother officers, 
when stationed at Chatham, used, out 
of sheer compassion for poor Robert- 
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son, to take now and then the front 
row of the usually empty stalls, an at- 
tention which Robertson always grate- 
fully acknowledged. Later on, when 
Robertson took to play-writing and 
“struck oil’ with his charming come- 
dies, nearly all dealing with fashion- 
able society as it was in that day, my 
friend, mindful of his antecedents, 
asked him how he had managed to 
write the plays, adding that he pre- 
sumed Robertson must have lately 
found his way into really first-rate so- 
ciety. “My dear sir,’ Robertson re- 
plied, “you may not perhaps believe 
me, but I never stayed in a great house 
except once, and that was for a single 
night to arrange some _ theatricals, 
when I dined in the housekeeper’s 
room!” The unerring instinct, how- 
ever, was there, and an uninitiated 
spectator would have supposed that 
the author had been mixing in good 
society all his life. I was lucky 
enough to be present at the opening 
night, if not of the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, at all events of Robertson’s 
first play, “Society,” being taken there 
by a school-fellow with whom I was 
staying in the Christmas holidays. The 
stalls were, I remember, priced at five 
shillings, and the balcony stalls at 
three! The comedy was preceded by 
a burletta called, I think, “Pandora’s 
Box,” in which Lady Bancroft and her 
sister, Miss Blanche Wilton, appeared; 
while in the comedy “Society” John 
Hare was, I believe, first introduced to 
a London, or at all events to a West 
End, audience in the character of 
“Lord Ptarmigant”—a henpecked sop- 
orifice peer, whose part mainly con- 
sisted in the mumbling of an occasional 
protest, and in falling asleep propped 
up on a couple of chairs! But Hare 
contrived to invest it with such deli- 
cate and original humor, that from that 
night his success was assured. All 
the acting was, I remember, fastidi- 
ously finished and refined, the acme of 
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high-comedy impersonation, and, to 
paraphrase the famous definition of 
the first “Pall Mall Gazette,” London 
discovered that at last there was a 
theatre where it could see _ refined 
pieces “played by ladies and gentlemen 
for ladies anc gentlemen.” But, alas! 
poor Robertson was permitted to enjoy 
only the briefest taste of this long-de- 
ferred prosperity. Just as his name was 
on every one’s lips,and the money he had 
all his life needed so sorely beginning 
steadily to stream in, Fate, with one of 
its cruel strokes of irony, laid him low 
with a terrible disease to which he 
rapidly succumbed. It is the fashion 
nowadays to decry his work; but if 
slight, it was surely of a higher type 
than such dramas as “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray” and “The Gay Lord Quex,” 
which depict only the worst and most 
depraved side of Society. 

Another theatrical feature of that 
day was the healthy laugh-compelling 
burlesque which Mr. Byron and the 
present Sir Frank Burnand were pecu- 
liarly felicitous in composing. Bur- 
nand’s “Black-eyed Susan,” with Miss 
Patty Oliver in the part of “Susan,” 
had for those days the phenomenal run 
of over a year, and well was it justi- 
fied. The rhymes, the puns, the “go,” 
even the “gag,” were all superlative of 
their kind; while the acting was inim- 
itable, especially that of Susan’s moth- 
er and “Captain Crosstree.” The lat- 
ter’s song, commencing “Captain Cross- 
tree is my name,” was encored nightly, 
often six times; and I knew one staid 
old gentleman, with a grown-up family, 
who spent sixty nights of that particu- 
lar twelvemonth in the contemplation 
of Miss Oliver and her gifted troupe! 
Almost an equal treat, though of a dif- 
ferent kind, was this delightful ac- 
tress’s impersonation of “Meg” in 
“Meg’s Diversion,” her simple, tender 
pathos drawing tears from almost 
every eye in the house. 

Miss Oliver was, I think, one of the 


actresses who occasionally consented to 
Play with “The Windsor Strollers,” 
whose greatest vogue was in the later 
“ Sixties’ and the early “ ’Seventies.” 
Its constitution was curious,—several 
guardsmen, one or two extraneous offi- 
cers, and a.few civilians, of whom the 
celebrated “Tommy” Holmes and Pal- 
grave Simpson were the most notable. 
“Tommy” Holmes died not long ago 
at a fabulous age, gay and vigorous al- 
most to the last. He must have been 
nearly eighty when I saw him at a 
supper of the “Strollers,” but he still 
followed the hounds, astonishing the 
Leicestershire field by appearing in a 
sort of Astley Circus costume on a 
long-tailed white quadruped, which also 
strongly suggested the arena! 
Palgrave Simpson’s connection with 
“The Windsor Strollers” was not alto- 
gether satisfactory to himself. One of 
those extremely vain individuals who 
take even the most good-natured ban- 
ter seriously, his amour propre encoun- 
tered more than one rude shock from 
his dramatic confréres. But for his 
most crucial experience of this kind he 
was indebted to one of the audience 
on the occasion of a performance in 
which he took a leading part at the 
Windsor Theatre. The piece was 
rather a stagey melodrama, in which 
Simpson had cast himself for the prin- 
cipal character, one that lent itself to 
a good dealof “emotional” acting. Pal- 
grave Simpson, who was never one of 
the “restrained” school of players, in 
his anxiety to make the hit of the 
evening, persistently over-accentuated 
his part, finally prolonging the crown- 
ing moment with interminable gasps 
and gurgles, in the midst of which he 
made a sort of hand-and-knee progress 
across the stage. At that moment one 
of the “gods,” unable to stand this in- 
articulate prelude any longer, shouted 
encouragingly from the gallery, “Come! 
spit it out, old man!” In an instant Pal- 
grave Simpson sprang to his feet, and 

















rushing to the footlights, shrilled out 
in a paroxysm of fury, “Unless that 
man is removed, I shall decline to take 


any further part in the play.” The 
scene that ensued may be imagined: 
the man refused to leave and Simpson 
to act; eventually, however, he was 
sufficiently mollified to finish his part; 
but the ordea! of that night, and of 
another not less agonizing, when in 
the green-room he found himself con- 
fronted with the following inscription 
chalked on a_ blackboard: “Palgrave 
Simpson cannot act a damn!” rendered 
the “Strollers” too trying an associa- 
tion to enlist much of his talent. 

Of all the English actors I have seen 
during the last forty years, I think 
Alfred Wigan was artistically the most 
perfect. He seemed to have the in- 
definable quality possessed by Aimée 
Désclée: the power, so to speak, of 
silently insinuating himself into the 
recesses of the heart. The most per- 
fect representations of pathos I have 
ever witnessed on the stage were that 
of Wigan as the old father in the little 
one-act piece, “The First Night,” and 
of Aimée Désclée as “Frou Frou.” I 
think it is no disparagement to Ma- 
dame Bernhardt to affirm that Mdlle. 
Désclée struck a note which she has 
never quite reached. It is true, when 
I saw the performance of “Frou Frou,” 
Mdlle. Désclée (though the audience 
Was unaware of it) was actually dy- 
ing, a circumstance which, no doubt, 
lent additional poignancy to the death- 
scene in the drama; but her voice, her 
form, her face, all possessed an intan- 
gible, almost spiritual, charm, to 
which no actress that I have ever seen 
has quite attained. The secret, per- 
haps, partly lay in her simple mode of 
life. A daughter of the people, she 
never cared to dwell amid the glitter- 
ing Paris world, but even in the hey- 
day of her fame would cross the Seine 
every night to the unpretentious quar- 
tier where she was born, eventually 
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bequeathing to its poor all the money 
she had amassed by her matchless art. 

“Frou Frou” interpreted by a latter- 
day English actress does not sound 
convincing, but admirers of Miss Win- 
nifred Emery who missed seeing her 
in an English version some years ago 
at the Comedy Theatre have much to 
regret. She revealed a capacity for 
delicate pathos which surprised even 
those most familiar with her powers, 
and gave promise of a really great ca- 
reer in serious drama. The Fates, 
however, have ordained that she shall 
cultivate the comic Muse, thus sacri- 
ficing a quality which is now more 
than ever needed on the English stage. 

The faculty of arousing tears is 
rather rare among our actors and ac- 
tresses, but in certain pieces Mrs. Ken- 
dal and poor William Terriss could 
unman the most mundane and matter- 
of-fact audience. ‘Terriss’s most signal 
triumph in this respect was achieved a 
few weeks before his tragic death, 
when his superb impersonation of 
“William” in Douglas Jerrold’s “Black- 
eyed Susan,” nightly melted the entire 
house to tears. It was not that he 
wasa superlative actor, for he had many 
defects, but, somehow, he stepped into 
this particular part as if he had been 
made for it (he started life in the navy), 
and his handsome, manly face, his 
cheery voice, and genial, sailor-like 
simplicity, carried all before them. 
Those who came to scoff remained to 
cry, and I remember seeing a “smart” 
young lady who had boasted to me 
that nothing on the stage ever could or 
would move her to tears, leave the 
theatre a veritable Niobe! Apropos 
of Terriss’s death, a friend of mine, a 
lady, saw the whole scene enacted in a 
dream a day or two before the murder, 
though shehad never seen Terriss either 
on or off the stage. All the surround- 
ings were exactly those of the tragedy: 
the passage, the flaring light, the man 
advancing in the cloak, and the second 
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man suddenly stepping forward and 
stabbing him. She told her family of 
the dream when she came down to 
breakfast, so deeply had it impressed 
her, and a morning or two afterwards, 
on taking up the paper, she read the 
account of Terriss’s murder. The only 
parallel that I know to this dream was 
that of the Cornish gentleman who 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


How the Court Came Back to Peking. 


saw in a similar way, with the minut- 
est of details, the assassination of 
Spencer Perceval a day or two before 
it occurred, though he had never set 
eyes on Mr. Perceval, nor on any por- 
trait of him, but merely knew him by 
repute as the Prime Minister of the 


day. 
Sigma. 





HOW THE COURT CAME BACK TO PEKING. 


By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 


To arrive in Peking, and hear that 
the Imperial Court was just removing 
to the Southern Park, and would de- 
train at Ma-chio-pu, a_ station about 
five miles from Peking, involved of 
course an instant resolution to go there 
and see the pomp and ceremony. We 
had travelled almost breathless right 
across China; in eight days and a half 
from Chentu to Chungking, a land 
journey generally done in eleven days, 
then from Chungking to Ichang in a 
small boat, rowing day and night, thus 
getting through the Yangtse Gorges in 
six days, which took a party of Euro- 
peans comfortably established in the 
usual sort of boat at the same time 
fourteen days to accomplish; then on 
in a steamer for three days to Han- 
kow, and in another larger steamer 
from Hankow to Shanghai again an- 
other three days; with another week of 
journey from Shanghai to Peking, in- 
cluding a day at Tsingtao, the new 
German settlement, and a night at 
Tientsin. Thence a three hours rail- 
way journey brought us to Peking, and 
there next day we stepped into rick- 
shaws, and proceeded out through the 
dust to meet the Imperial Court. Even 
on the way out it was quite a sight to 
see those who were doing likewise, 


Officials and officials’ attendants on 
inelegant but sturdy Tientsin ponies, 
and yet more interesting Imperial yel- 
low porcelain in baskets dangling from 
men’s shoulder poles. 

The station, when we at last arrived 
there, was all canopied with Imperial 
yellow silk save in the centre, where 
chequers were formed with this and 
red and black silks; the platform was 
spread with red cloth; there were some 
very smart inclined places with rail- 
ings, evidently intended to help in the 
descent out of the train. On one side 
a fine yellow silk tent, where the Em- 
peror had waited for his aunt by adop- 
tion on the journey to the tombs, and 
on the other side of the station quite 
an encampment of tents for the vari- 
ous Government Boards—that of the 
Censors small and plain but central, 
that of the Board of Foreign Affairs 
picturesque with its blue and black- 
ness, and roomy. Behind them and on 
either side more and more tents, all 
those to the left blue edged with black, 
those to the right of but one color; 
behind them and gleaming in between 
them a long procession of gaudy col- 
ored umbrellas, such as are presented 
to an official on his giving up office, 
ard a still longer line of Yuan Shih- 
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kai’s Shantung soldiery, each carrying 
a tricolored banner furled. 

Dignitary after dignitary arrived, 
descended from his cart and saluted in 
the official style, slipping the right 
hand down the leg to below the knee, 
which is at the same time bowed. All 
were in heavy silks embroidered, with 
high official boots to the knee, large 
necklaces falling to the waist, and coni- 
cal caps covered with red tasselling; 
each wearing on his breast an embroi- 
dered plaque of bird or beast, accord- 
ing as to whether he were a civil or 
military official We stood among 
quite a large company of blue button 
Mandarins before the Imperial train 
was announced. It arrived with all 
the platforms overcrowded, as if the 
carriages were bursting with the reti- 
nue; two trains of luggage had already 
arrived. The state carriage drew up 
just in front of where we were stand- 
ing. Some one got out from it; it was 
said to be the Viceroy, Yuan Shih-kai. 
Then Li Lien-ying, the Empress’s fa- 
vorite, to whom every Chinese official 
wishing for an audience has to pay a 
sum fully proportionate to his revenue, 
looked out. He was obliging enough 
indeed to stand for some time at the 
head of the little flight of steps, look- 
ing down; the cares of office had 
marked tiny lines upon his face, pre- 
eminently a careful face, that of one 
with a wonderful capacity for master- 
ing details, but it was decidedly not a 
bad face, neither vicious, nor brutal, 
nor cruel, but rather that of a man 
whom you could not easily stop in the 
performance of his duty, to whose 
heart you would never dream of ap- 
pealing, who would plan and contrive 
and scheme and succeed whilst most 
appearing to give way. One wonders 
what would have happened if he and 
Tse-hsi had ever met in opposition! 
But both must intuitively have felt 
that they together were a match for 
the world, and so joined forces. 
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When Li Lien-ying came down there 
was a ripple in the crowd, and we be- 
came aware of a bright-looking, slight 
young man stepping buoyantly out of 
the carriage, with the happy smile of 
so many an English young man as he 
comes to his journey’s end. “Who can 
that bright, happy-looking boy be?’ 
was all but on my lips, when an Eng- 
lish engineer behind me spoke out loud, 
although cautioned beforehand not to do 
so,and at the same timea Chinese offi- 
cialin front of meturned, and tugged 
violently at my sleeve, as if I were the 
culprit. For it was the Emperor of 
China himself, who, before one had 
time to realize it was he, had got 
swiftly into the vast golden-yellow se- 
dan chair waiting for him and been 
silently carried away, only his curious- 
ly projecting chin noticeable in profile 
as he sat, still looking back at the 
train he had left. A deep hush always 
falls upon the crowd in China when- 
ever a Mandarin stirs abroad; how 
much more when the Son of Heaven 
moves; and a few years ago surely that 
foreign engineer would have been be- 
headed for his outspokenness. But 
this year none ever knelt, whereas of 
old it was on both knees and with 
faces earthward-bent that Chinese sub- 
jects would have received their Em- 
peror. 

Tse-hsi, Empress Dowager, was the 
next to appear, standing for some time 
on the railway platform, with its voy- 
ant embroidery, an eunuch supporting 
her under either arm. On this occasion 
she certainly looked her age, sixty- 
eight, with her very broad face and 
many double chins. Her eyes, the 
longest probably ever seen, remained 
cast down, and though there was a 
great appearance of graciousness, the 
smile, whose coldness even chills for- 
eign Ministers, was absent. Yet, even 
as she stood still and silent with her 
eyes cast down, one felt the magnetic 
power of the woman. There was no 
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appearance of powder or paint about 
her, no indication of either eyes or 
eyebrows being artificially lengthened. 
If done at all, it must have been well 
done. But the thing that was most 
striking about her was her stillness. 
Her attendants seemed trying to bring 
her down upon the platform. Tse-hsi 
did not want to come down, and she 
stood still, She stood still again upon 
the railway platform, absolutely im- 
movable, until at last, breathless and 
hatless, a railway official rushed up 
from somewhere or other and bowed 
low before her. Then, satisfied, she at 
once got into her sedan-chair, only less 
vast than that of the Emperor, and 
was very quickly carried away. But 
I felt a pricking in my thumbs for long 
afterwards. 

Just as the Empress regnant but not 
ruling appeared at the carriage door 
the train began to back away, and I 
saw nothing but her eyes and brow, 
above which the locks were wide dis- 
persed. So far it seemed a good face. 
But it was impossible to discern 
whether the will power was there, so 
visible in the Empress Dowager’s 
pleasantly flattering face, with falsity 
written large over every line of the 
apparently good-humored surface. The 
Dowager is of the type so well known 
in every land where _ society exists. 
Were she an English mother she 
would, one feels at once, marry all her 
daughters to eldest sons, irrespective 
of whether they were lunatics or 
confirmed dipsomaniacs. She would 
smile and say pleasant things, as she 
pressed forward over her enemy’s dead 
body, without even a thrill of pleasure 
in the doing so; it would be so abso- 
lutely indifferent to her how she got 
there provided that she got to the front. 
People who have seen her eyes raised 
talk of their marvellous quickness, peo- 
ple who have seen her smile talk of 
the smile’s coldness, ladies who have 
conversed with her speak of the furi- 
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ous anger of her expression as she 
reprimands an attendant, succeeded 
instantaneously by the utmost urban- 
ity as she addresses a guest. 

An English man of business who saw 
her at the station said afterwards: 
“Well, I have quite changed my mind. 
I always thought as likely as not the 
Empress had nothing to do with all 
those Boxer troubles, but that woman 
never was imposed upon or put upon. 
I know now she did it all.” 

The few foreign ladies who have 
conversed with her, and been flattered 
by her attentions, seem only the more, 
not the less, convinced of her remorse- 
lessness, and all concede that she never 
lets the Emperor alone, either she or 
Li Lien-ying being always by his side, 
so that it is impossible for him ever to 
speak unheard. 

And then comes in a mystery. A 
little American girl was among the 
guests at one of the Empress’s parties, 
and the Emperor at once took her up 
and kissed her, till the child, looking 
at her mother, said: “He does like me, 
mother, doesn’t he?’ After that he 
followed the child about, and kissed 
her again and again. She was a round- 
faced, rosy-cheeked little child of five. 
But how had the Emperor of China 
ever learned to kiss? How had the 
very idea of such a thing ever been 
suggested to him? No Chinese man 
throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the vast Chinese Empire 
ever kisses wife or child, unless he 
has been taught to do so by a for- 
eigner. 

No Chinese mother even kisses her 
child. The nearest she _ gets to it 
is lifting her child’s face up to hers, 
and as it were smelling at it. Yet here 
was the Emperor of China evidently 
versed in the practice, so that directly 
he saw this foreign little girl he took 
her up and kissed her, as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world, whilst 
to the everyday Chinaman this would 
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be a most unnatural, and indeed repul- 
sive process, 

As the imperial party disappeared in 
their Imperial yellow sedans, three 
carts of brilliant Imperial yellow drove 
after them, and a guard of yellow jack- 
eted or waistcoated soldiery closed in 
round them, their officer a cross be- 
tween an English naval officer with 
his golden stripes upon his arm, and a 
Russian army officer with a much be- 
furred cap, the poor man himself extra 
heated by both under the hot April 
sunshine of Peking. And as they ail 
withdrew it seemed as if the Imperial 
yellow had withdrawn some of the 
sunshine from the earth, and we found 
ourselves almost at once in the semi- 
darkness of a Peking dust storm, a 
struggling mass of carts and cavaliers 
and rickshaws, with the poor coolies 
dragging them, all fighting for first 
place among the dreadful ruts of fields 
and roadways hardly distinguishable 
from fields. 

That was on April 15, and on April 
23, St. George’s Day, the crowd stand- 
ing on the walls by the Chien Men saw 
the Court’s return to Peking. First 
came a mounted guard in tight-fitting 
black, with greaves hanging loose upon 
their legs, and all silver spangled; 
then a guard with a long crooning cry. 
Then the yellow sedans, the Empress- 
wife entirely shut up in ‘thers, and this 
time carried close behind the Emperor. 
Again he did everything with lightning 
rapidity, so that it was hardly possible 
to catch a glimpse of him getting out 
of his chair, worshipping at the temple 
of the God of War, the patron deity of 
his dynasty, and being carried off again 
before one could believe it possible he 
had even alighted. The Empress Dow- 
ager, on the o‘her hand, lingered long, 
waving her hand and then her hand- 
kerchief to the various foreign onlook- 
ers on the wall, and then calling for an 
opera glass the better to contemplate 
them. Even three days afterwards 
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the approaches to the Palace or 
Forbidden City were still thronged 
with carts innumerable, loaded with 
carpets, with skins, with all manner of 
what looked like worthless baggage, 
whilst long lines of rickshaws fringed 
the walls outside. 

The return of the Court, as seen 
from the gates of Peking, looked like 
nothing but the entrance of a maraud- 
ing party of stragglers. The whole of 
Peking, indeed, resembles an encamp- 
ment, the greater part of it now being 
in ruins, whilst all the beautiful and 
interesting and pleasant part right to 
the centre of this great city is shut off 
for the private delectation of the wom- 
an who has raised herself to the Im- 
perial throne of China, and evidently 
intends to get her full fill of enjoyment 
while on it. Can people fancy what 
it would be like in London if Alexan- 
dra, the beloved, were to close Buck- 
ingham Palace and St. James’s and 
Kensington Palaces, together with the 
St. James’s, Green, and Hyde Parks, 
allowing none to drive or walk there 
but berself and her attendants, even 
shutting up Piccadilly as a thorough- 
fare! What Tse-hsi has done in Pe- 
king is similar to this, only possibly 
the space enclosed by her is larger. 
And it was not always so. The For- 
bidden City, with the Palace, was al- 
ways enclosed within lofty walls, but 
so is Buckingham Palace within walls, 
though small ones. One would not 
complain of that. It is Tse-hsi, how- 
ever, who chose to live in the beautiful 
Winter Palace outside of it, and en- 
close that too. It is she who chose to 
shut up the Marble Bridge, which used 
to be freely open to everyone. So great 
is the inconvenience to the Peking pop- 
ulace and to the Mandarins who at- 
tend the Court, that when Prince 
Kung, the Emperor’s uncle, consented 
to come out of his retirement and re- 
sume the direction of affairs after the 
coup d’état in 1898, it was only on con- 
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dition that the Marble Bridge should 
be thrown open to traffic, and thus the 
east city once again connected with 
the west. But Prince Kung is dead 
and Tse-hsi still reigns, and the Marble 
Bridge once again is closed, while the 
Empress drives beneath the beautiful 
old trees by the Lotus Lake, along the 
pleasant turns beside the luxurious 
Winter Palace. 

And now Russia has formulated de- 
mands for the complete and decisive 
cession of Manchuria, although she 
says she has not, without however at- 
tempting to explain the position of her 
troops there. The Diplomatic Corps is 
agitated. But the Empress Tse-hsi has 
already settled a far more delicate ques- 
tion. 

The late Minister to Paris has 
returned with his partly American 
wife and daughters all full of the de- 
lights of Paris, and the latter with the 
most up-to-date of Parisian toilettes. 
One of these young ladies was to inter- 
pret at the audience to be given to the 
ladies of the Diplomatic Corps on May 
12, the day after that fixed for the 
gentlemen; both held at the Summer 
Palace some distance out in the coun- 
try. And the question at once arose, 
what was the young lady to wear. Her 
most chic Parisian toilette she herself 
said, or she could not undertake to in- 
terpret. But the Empress, through 
Prince Ching, now Prime Minister, has 
replied: “The wife of the late Minister 
to Paris being half American can come 
in American clothes, but the daughter 
of a Manchu official must come in 
Manchu dress; but as the young lady 
has no practice in high Manchu clogs” 
(with the high heel in the middle, an 
indispensable part of a Manchu lady’s 
court dress), “and would therefore in- 
fallibly trip herself up and fall pros- 
trate, ‘et her therefore come dressed 
as a Manchu boy, only without the 
high official boots.” And thus the 
question is settled by that mind, that, 
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like one of the great dockyard ham- 
mers, can either straighten a pin or 
mould a cannon. 

We may depend upon it the Empress 
Dowager has no difficulties about Man- 
churia. She knows quite clearly what 
she wants; so long as she gets that, 
how she does so does not matter to 
her, and therefore she always gets her 
way. She is sixty-eight now. Upon 
how many years of splendor can she 
not look back! She, who began life as 
the poor and soon fatherless daughter 
of a small military official! Yet it is 
pleasant to hear of her that she has 
never forgotten, never overlooked, any 
of those who befriended her in her 
days of obscurity. 

A doctor with keen eyes, observing 
her the other day, says he detects the 
signs of a mortal malady, and that she 
has but two years or at the most three 
to live. I did not detect the malady, 
but as I looked at her, two years more 
of life came distinctly into my mind. 
When I spoke to others of the impres- 
sion I received of her strong magnetic 
gift, a Russian lady exclaimed ex- 
citedly: “That is just what 
and —— told me, that they never 
could feel natural, never could feel 
quite themselves in her presence.” The 
wife of the acting British Chargé 
d’Affaires seized the opportunity of 
being at Paotingfu—the city from 
which the corner-stone was taken down 
because of the ghastly massacre of 
English men and women _  there—to 
have a_ private interview with the 
Dowager Empress, who was there at 
the same time. She and Lady —— 
dedicated the whole of one Sunday to 
visiting the Empress at the Summer 
Palace. The American Minister’s wife 
speaks of “my friend the Empress 
Dowager.” 

But at each fresh foreign visit to the 
old Buddha, as Chinese call the Em- 
press Dowager, Chinese Christian wom- 
en weep and protest bitterly, think- 
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ing of their murdered relations, whom 
they esteem martyrs. 

Meanwhile we sit with the dust of 
Peking on our heads and faces, while 
one man regrets that the French at: 
tempt never came off, although divers 
were all ready to explore the well in 
the Palace down which the Emperor’s 
favorite concubine is said to have been 
thrust by Tse-hsi’s orders the night be- 
fore the flight from Peking, Tse-hsi 
herself standing by to see _ stones 
thrown down upon the unhappy young 
woman, lest her body should rise to 
the surface; while another speculates 
as to whether the Emperor did or did 
not swallow the drugs prepared for 
him by Tse-hsi; whether his health has 
been ruined, and his development 
thereby stopped—he looks strangely 
young for his years—or whether like a 
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Roman of old he is a man of tremen- 
dous determination simply playing a 
réle and biding his time. Sir Robert 
Hart has rebuilt exactly over his ruins, 
and has retained no reminder of a Past 
he would fain forget; others have 
erected fine dwelling-places and col- 
leges beside their ruins, which still 
look down upon them hollow-eyed, re- 
calling the friends thrust down wells 
or otherwise cruelly murdered within 
their walls. English men and women 
pass through Peking returning to 
Shansi to live on the spots to them 
hallowed by the deaths of loved 
relations, whom they too—curious, is 
it not?—esteem martyrs like those of 
old, the noble army who “praise Thee,” 
as we still say in our churches. Do 
Wwe mean it as we sing it? 
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The terrible old diligence, with its 
six ruined and raw little horses (one 
a mule, but as ruined and raw as the 
rest), crept across the Urola flats be- 
tween the Azpeitia and Loyola. The 
sun burned; yet there was still snow 
on the Hernio Mountain near to the 
northeast, though summer was well 
advanced. 

“A bad season, sefior,” said the driv- 
er, in comment on that snow. He 
curled out his raking whip and tipped 
the red wound on the crupper of his left 
leader. The horse gave a little leap, 
cried shrilly, and was again as uniform 
in lethargy as the rest. “And a bad 
government too, which is worse than 
a bad season!” the man _ continued. 
“Santo Cristo! it might have been dit- 
ferent if my grandfather—peace to his 
soul!—had been Carlist like myself.” 

He threw the reins between us for 


a moment or two while he lit a cigar- 
ette, then took them up and addressed 
his team in profoundly opprobrious 
terms. But the six raw little wrecks 
paid no heed. They hung their heads 
at no lower an angle, nor quickened 
their pace by so much as an inch to 
the minute. Their bells jingled with 
a pathetic mockery of enjoyment; 
while here or there an unimportant 
string or a strap snapped or gave way 
to the stress of time and natural de- 
cay; and they cared as little as the 
tawny, broad-chested driver himself. 

From the imposing mass of Loyola’s 
church and monastery, a kilometre or 
so in front, boomed the note of a 
prayer-bell. It was quite another 
sound to that of the tawdry tinkle 
which went with us as inseparably as 
the flies. 

The driver crossed himself. 
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“And ever since,” said the driver 
‘through a thin veil of blue smoke, 
“neither my grandfather nor his son, 
nor I who have the honor to speak to 
your excellency—ever since, I am tell- 
ing you—the best horse of the bunch 
has been Ignacio by name. You have 
seen the Santa Casa of the great Loy- 
ola, caballero, yonder?” 

I had seen everything which was to 
be seen in that block of building. It 
had not interested me very much. I 
fancy Loyola himself would have been 
interested still less. A day or two ago 
a sermon had been preached, under 
that florid dome of gilding, marbles, 
and pompous shields of arms, about the 
wounds which Loyola had received at 
Pampeluna, with meditations to follow. 
I had seen about eighty women, in 
black from head to foot, crouched on 
little parti-colored mats under that 
florid dome, meditating in tremendous 
silence about these same wounds. It 
was an instructive but not engrossing 
spectacle. Loyola, in his sanest epoch, 
would probably have bidden them go 
home and attend to the puchero. But, 
of course, it was plain the driver had 
something on his mind. 

“Which,” I asked, irrelevantly 
enough, “do you consider the best 
horse of your bunch to-day?” 

Out cracked the whip and punished 
the Ignacio of the moment. It chanced 
to be the mule. I might have expected 
that. Spain is in many matters just a 
larger Ireland. 

“Ignacio!” cried the driver. “Show 
your quality. Anda! gallop, all of you! 
Ah! would you, conio?” 

It was rather sickening, and I was 
glad to do my litle best to compose the 
startled team. All the six were evi- 
dently painfully flustered by this sting- 
ing demand from them of a pace on 
the level to which they were only ac- 
customed when an ordinary horse 
would have settled into a  me- 
thodical and enduring walk. An- 
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other of poor old Spain’s con- 
founding contradictions! But the 
driver also was punished. A somewhat 
important strap parted, and he had to 
alight and mend it with fingers and 
teeth. The flies made him curse in the 
midst of his cobbling. He rejoined me, 
however, with the freest of smiles, and 
accepted another cigaretter 

“That comes,” he explained, “of not 
being contented when one is well off. 
it is like my brother Francesco, who 
was as good as an hidalgo at home— 
you may see the escutcheon on our 
house in Azcoitia. He cleans the 
knives in a Madrid fonda for a living, 
and cannot save the money to get 
home again. The pobre was the hand- 
some one of the family. He had am- 
bition—caramba!—and refused a girl of 
Guipuzcoa with two thousand duros of 
fortune. It was my mother’s arrang- 
ing; and now she has three children 
by her husband, and Francesco would 
gladly work in her fields if he could 
leave Madrid. Comes of crying for the 
moon when there’s a good warm sun 
in the sky!” 

“You have, then, a family mansion 
in Azcoitia?’ I asked. 

“No, sefior,” said the driver. “It is 
now an establecimiento; but the shield 
is still over the door, with the electric 
light mounted on the knight’s helmet, 
so that I may see it even in the win- 
ter’s darkness. If only my grandfather 
had been Carlist like myself our for- 
tunes might have been made, and we 
still be living on our own land; and 
that’s the difference between him and 
my poor brother Francesco, whose 
moustaches reach to his ears. He was 
contented with too little. He had the 
house, certainly; but the half of it was 
rented to others, and he drove the dili- 
gence to Elgoibar like I who have the 
honor to be talking to your excellency.” 

He drew in his breath and made a 
sort of pretence of energy. His team 
jingled more rapidly as we turned the 











corner of the green valley, and its rud- 
dy poppy-coloring, its boundary hills, 
distant mountains, the russet specks 
behind which stood for Azpeitia, and 
the vast, many-windowed block of 
building in which Jesuits are bred 
like tulips, and bedded out in all the 
world’s continents. 

Only when Azcoitia also had been 
passed, with a deafening clatter and 
the usual shouting of enchanted chil- 
dren, did I coax my companion back 
into his tracks. He had pointed out 
his ancestral house, with its square 
yard of heraldic bearings in immortal 
granite. From the smell, I judged 
that his knight’s crest now did its ut- 
most to dignify the business of a tan- 
nery. Then I caught a ball on the re- 
bound froma church wall with the in- 
scription thereon in large black letters, 
“Pelota is not to be played here, under 
a penalty of two pesetas.” Quite ten 
boys were interested in that ball. The 
warning and the menace of fine were 
nothing to them. Again so thoroughly 
characteristic of the land! The boys 
got their ball; and, turning sharply 
from the nestled little town, with elec- 
tric lamps to all its streets, we began 
a slow climb through chestnut and 
oak woods. This was delightful in- 
deed. The cuckoo murmured persist- 
ently, as if he too thought so; and in 
the keel of the long, deep-winding val- 
ley, above which, in half-an-hour we 
were some eight or nine hundred feet, 
a clear trout-stream chimed its note 
to the cuekoo’s and our own eternal 
jingling. 

The driver would have urged the un- 
fortunate six pell-mell up this long as- 
cent but for persuasions. This sur- 
prised his team. They cocked their 
heads round at us nervously now and 
then to see what it meant, and made 
willing little starts as if to prove that, 
on their own poor jaded words of hon- 
or, they would do their best without 
whip if only they could be sure of the 
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cue. But their lord and master was 
then set in his little story and a cigar 
which I was glad to find in my pocket. 
It was nothing to him, nor to me 
either, if he disappointed Elgoibar of 
its mail by half-an-hour or so. If I 
read him aright, the pleasure of telling 
about his grandfather’s obstinate and 
most unpatriotic regard for the Consti- 
tutionalists was worth more to him 
than the righteous indignation of an 
entire town of Spain. As for any per- 
sonal risks in the matter, they were not 
to be entertained. He owned three of 
the six weary ancients who drew the 
diligence, including the mule. Let the 
whole valley attempt to run the coach 
without his aid—and suffer the inevi- 
table humiliation. 

“Many a time have I told it, cabal- 
lero,” the man began, with an evident 
relish, crossing his arms on his crossed 
knees, “and every word of it is truth. 
And it happened to my grandfather as 
it might to me, putting the other one 
in your place; for there were just the 
two of them then, as now, when they 
began the climb from Elgoibar. It 
was a wet, cold evening of May, more 
than fifty years ago—1845, I judge, 
reading from the Almanach de Gotha; 
and my grandfather was reckoning on 
a lonely drive up the mountain when 
a cloaked man stepped forth from the 
shrine this side of Elgoibar, where the 
road curls, and signalled to him to 
stop. 

“That did my grandfather willingly 
enough, for reals were scarce in those 
fighting times as now when we enjoy 
what they call peace. But he was a 
spirited, contentious man was my 
grandfather; and, seeing the tip of a 
sword stick out under the man’s 
cloak, he asked him a question before 
helping him up. ‘What side may you 
belong to, sefior?’ he said. ‘The side of 
Spain, friend,’ replied the other when 
he understood my grandfather’s mean- 
ing. ‘Yes, yes; but are you for Carlos, 
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the Queen, the Constitution, or what?’ 
persisted my grandfather. ‘For Spain, 
friend, as every true son of Spain 
should be, even though he be a free 
Basque man like yourself,’ said the 
other. 

“More than this my grandfather 
could not get out of him; and, being of 
that humor, it vexed him. But he let 
him mount, for love of the reals. And, 
caramba! he wasn’t sorry when the 
man gave him a gold piece of the time 
of old Ferdinand, and told him he 
wanted nothing out of it. And so they 
climbed from the Deva valley together, 
and the thunder cracked from the 
clouds on Itzarraitz, whose bald head 
you yourself were looking at when we 
left Azpeitia. It was a devilish dark 
night for May, my grandfather used to 
say; and as it grew darker, with light- 
ning in between, the fidgets got hold of 
him. That other one did not want to 
talk, but just sat with folded arms and 
looked straight before him as you 
might be doing beside me if it were 
not for the flies. 

“All he could learn from him was 
that he was for Loyola. That wasn’t 
much; but it was enough to loosen my 
grandfather’s own tongue; and from 
the Deva valley to the summit—forty 
minutes’ moving, he used to say—he 
rattled off curses on the Carlists and 
on Don Carlos himself as the worst of 
them. It was the Don Carlos who was 
grandfather to the present Don Carlos, 
and, rest his soul! Spain never gave 
birth to a better man. _ Still, he was 
head of the party, you understand, and 
my grandfather was for the Constitu- 
tion. He liked a long word, did the 
old man, and he reckoned constitution 
meant freedom, which it may do else- 
where, but not in Spain; and the more 
he talked the warmer he got, so that 
at length, as he snatched the reins, he 
wound up with a great oath. 

“‘*By Paradise and Purgatory, and 
the never-dying fires themselves!’ he 
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cried, in that horrible darkness, with 
the lightning splitting it like skewers 
coming and going, ‘if I could get face 
to face with the fellow, I’d choke him 
till he was as black in the cheeks as 
the mountain over our heads! But 
even to that the man by his side said 
nothing. He sighed as if he were tired 
of the old man’s tongue; it wasn’t any- 
thing worse than that. Then what 
must my grandfather do but turn on 
him as if he hadn’t paid his fare, and 
demani of him what ke was going to 
do at Loyola. ‘Pray, my friend,’ said 
the other. ‘Ay,’ said my grandfather 
—and it showed how his temper had 
dimmed his sense—‘praying’s a safe 
game. One does not get bullets in 
one’s head kneeling on one’s knees.’ 

“And then, being at the top of the 
hill, he sat up and took the reins. It 
was so dark you couldn’t see more than 
the shapes of the trees that hung over 
the road. But there was still the 
thunder and the lightning. He was 
handling his whip, to give the crea- 
tures a touch, when he fancied some- 
thing sprang from the hedge and 
jumped on to his leader. He was driv- 
ing two pairs and a leader, you under- 
stand. By the saints; that turned him 
cold; but there was more to come, and 
this time he had no doubt left in him. 
From each side another man stepped 
forth as calmly as if he were going into 
his own bed-chamber, and leaped on to 
the near pair of horses. With the one 
on the leader, that made three. 

“ ‘Drive on, friend!’ said the man my 
grandfather had brought up from El- 
goibar. ‘Drive on?’ cried my grand- 
father. And then, in the new thunder 
and lightning, he raved and raged, and 
asked the Virgin to tell him what it 
meant, and who they were who took 
possession of his horses as if they were 
roadside cherries. And then he fell to 
confessing his sins, for he was never 
more devout, cabdallero, than after he 
had been doing or saying what he 
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ought not; and, hombre! he’s like the 
rest of us in that. 

“The man by his side tried to soothe 
him, even took his reins from him in 
the midst of his prayers, not as if he 
wished to do it, but as if he thought 
to help my grandfather, you under- 
stand, and leave him more comfortably 
to his pious exclamations. And that 
stirred the old man afresh, and brought 
him straight back from heaven to 
earth. He grappled with his fare, 
sefior, and called him and the other 
three all the names he could think of, 
and then he lashed out at the heads 
of the men on his horses, and cursed 
and swore and shouted, and forgot all 
about his prayers for forgiveness, and 
thought only of the dollars with which 
he had bought’the horses. And he wasn’t 
going to be robbed of them by any man 
living while he could swing an arm. It 
was crack, crack, and ‘Anda! anda!’ and 
away the coach dashed over the ridge 
as if every horse had a spur a foot 
long in its ribs. 

“His neighbor tapped him softly on 
the arm, and whispered to him not to 
be afraid, and above all to keep cool; 
and the lightning blazed in his face, as 
if it too had something to say and tried 
to tell it. But my grandfather was 
washed clean out of his senses, and 
there was only one thing he felt sure 
and determined about, and that was 
that he would not let go his own reins 
while he had a sob of life left in him. 
He lashed and lashed, and even when 
the ridge was turned he lashed on, so 
that the five went down the road—this 
very road, caballero, which you see is 
steep—went down it, I say, at a fear- 
ful pace. All in the dark too, I beg 
you to remember! with not much but 
the show of white and the lightning to 
guide him. 

“And not once had the three men on 
his horses made so much as one sign 
to tell him that they were of flesh and 
blood like himself, with faces that dis- 
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liked whipcord. They held the horses, 
though. That my grandfather soon 
found. Once he came near the edge. 
Then the man on the offside 
mount made a sort of anxious hiss as 
he strained inwards, and his comrade 
saw what the danger was. Between 
them they managed it, and even my 
grandfather felt grateful under his 
sweat when the wheel of the coach 
jerked back from the slope on to the 
level after one long pause in mid-air. 

“After this my grandfather did a 
strange thing. He sat back and let the 
reins hang limp at his wrists. He 
said he felt as if he had nothing more 
to do with his own coach that night. 
The thunder and the lightning and those 
mysterious men on his horses had taken 
charge of him, and what was to hap- 
pen would happen though he parched 
his throat dry in objection. And, being 
in some things a practical man, as 
well as blind to the true welfare of 
the Basque nation, he just muttered a 
thing or two, and felt for the sausage 
and bread and the pig-skin of wine 
which his wife, my grandmother Anna, 
had started him with in the afternoon. 
Better still, he bore it in patience when 
that other one said to him quietly, 
‘That is well, my friend. There are 
times for resignation as well as action. 
I wish you a good appetite.’ 

“To this what could my grandfather 
say except ‘Do me the favor, sefior!’ 
as he offered him the sausage and pig- 
skin? He was quenched, like a poor 
little spark from a handful of chopped 
straw. His courage was still in him, 
for he was still a Basque, though a 
misguided one for his faith in those 
infernal Constitutionalists; but it had 
no proper channel by which to come 
out of him. And so he mumbled his 
sausage, and, as he said, wondered 
amid the thunder and the lightning 


that lit up the trees and the 
blackness in the ravine, there to 
your excellency’s left, who the 
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fellow could be next to him. He 
had refused the wine and sausage, but 
with more courtesy than my grand- 
father was used to from travellers on 
his coach. Ay, much more, I warrant. 

“And all this time the coach moved 
on. It went soberly now, for there 
was an end to the whip-cracking. And 
it clung to the hedge side of the road. 
And off and on my grandfather felt at 
that gold piece between his mouthfuls, 
and wished himself in bed, and his team 
safely stabled with sound knees and 
no witchcraft in any part of them. 

“So it continued until Azcoitia was 
near and the danger was past. Then 
suddenly that other one spoke in a 
tone of command. ‘Take your reins, 
friend,’ he said, ‘and drive through the 
town without stopping.’ 

“My grandfather had nothing to say 
to the contrary. He felt stronger for 
his supper; but he wasn’t sure that he 
was on common earth yet. No; even 
when he passed Casa Mizzabel, in 
which he and his grandfather’s grand- 
father had all been born—and I too, 
your excellency, if you will excuse my 
mentioning it—even then he wasn’t 
quite himself. He listened to that 
other one addressing the postillions as 
if he were listening to the words of a 
dream. They were words in a lan- 
guage he could not understand, too— 
which might well be, for he had no 
French, and none too much Castilian 
either. And then, with a click for the 
slow one of the team, and an ‘Anda, 
Maria!’ for the mare, he clattered 
through the town just as usual. The 
sereno stared from under the Holy Vir- 
gin’s picture at the corner by the 
church where your excellency caught 
that ball, and stared and stared. But 
he too did nothing. His axe-head shone 
in the night, but he did not move it to 
stop the coach and ask what the out- 
riders meant and why my grandfather 
did not give him his ‘Buenas! as at 
other times. 
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“And then Azcoitia was behind them, 
and the little ones were trotting 
smoothly into the Loyola valley, and 
there was no danger of being spilled 
into anything worse than a barley-field 
a metre lower than the road itself. 
Caramba, sefior! my grandfather’s head 
was thick, or he would have guessed 
things by this time. You see plainly 
what it all meant—you who are a 
stranger and here fifty years after it 
happened. But not he! He had spent 
himself cursing, and his punishment 
followed. No; nor when that other 
spoke to him like a father and a peni- 
tent in one was he any the wiser for 
ja long time. The other one gave him 
more gold, and begged his pardon for 
the shock he had also felt obliged to 
give him. And he mentioned Spain 
too, and told my grandfather he hoped 
that in time he would see that the Don 
Carlos he had cursed and cursed was 
not such an enemy to the country as 
he believed. 

“So it was till Loyola and its lights 
were near, And then that other one 
had had enough talking and sat still. 
And my grandfather just fumbled his 
gold pieces and looked forward to the 
pleasure of frightening my grand- 
mother Anna by an exaggeration even 
of the experiences he had gone through 
that night. That was not what he said, 
caballero; but we who know his char- 
acter know what it would aim at. And 
there was no more storm now, but a 
clearing sky, with stars and the chir- 
rup of happy frogs in the wet lands of 
the valley. 

“By the turn to the monastery the 
men on the horses pulled up and dis- 
mounted. That other one also prepared 
to dismount; but he turned first to my 
grandfather and offered him his hand. 
‘Pray for me, friend, as I for Spain!’ 
he said. ‘And good-night, and many 
thanks.’ 

“The old man used to say that the 
smile which came with the words was 
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worth all the gold pieces which he had 
received—and they were seven. From 
him that was much; but if only he had 
had his proper share of senses he 
would have said more than that, and 
said it in time, too. Like the sereno ef 
Azcoitia, he just stared when he saw 
the postillions bend their knees to that 
other one and then kiss his hand, while 
he gave them also a ‘Muchas gracias’ 
and touches of praise on the shoulder. 
And my grandfather stared on, watch- 
ing the four of them move towards the 
monastery, until he remembered my 
grandmother Anna and the tale he had 
to tell her. But first he got down and 
felt all the five horses from shoulder to 
heel, and looked in their mouths. He 
could see nothing wrong, and then he 
drove back to Azcoitia as hard as he 
could go. 

“That is my tale, sefior, and it has 
been the regret of ail the Mizzabels 
ever since that my grandfather did 
not know that he was sitting by the 
side of the first Don Carlos for an hour 
and a half on that May night fifty 
years ago. Yes; it was Don Carlos 
himself. If the old man had used prop- 
erly the tongue he had inherited he 
might have done great things that 
night. He could have told the good 
Carlos how much Spain needed him, 
and the Basques most of all; for he 
understood what those thieves the Con- 
stitutionalists were after, and would 
have left the Guernica oak-tree stand- 
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ing, and all it meant for us. One does 
not know but even my grandfather 
might have saved Spain that night.” 

We were at the top of the hill by 
this time, with a vast landscape of 
purple snow-capped mountains over 
the wooded ravine behind us. My 
driver gathered up his reins. But first 
he looked at me closely, and saw that 
I was puzzled. Perhaps I ought to 
have been better informed than I was 
about the intricate maze of Spain’s 
vicissitudes in the nineteenth century; 
perhaps not. Anyhow, I expected a 
finer climax to the story than I had 
yet caught. 

“Ah, sefior,” said the man, with a 
smile that showed he had, with prac- 
tice, become an expert romancer, “I 
ought to tell you one thing more. It 
was that night, praying in Santo Ig- 
nacio’s chapel, that Don Carlos decided 
to renounce his claim to the throne of 
Spain. He was making the pilgrim- 
age on purpose. Those other three had 
followed him against his will, to pro- 
tect him. It was a great night for 
Spain, sefior, that on which my grand- 
father had Don Carlos for a passenger; 
and a great night for him also. And 
as I said, we have always had an Ig- 
nacio in the team since. My grand- 
father was not a wise man; but he 
bought the best mule in Guipuzcoa 
with three of Don Carlos’s gold pieces, 
and gave him the name of Ignacio as 
thanks.” 





THE VERDICT OF THE PAST. 


“We are ennuyés from excess of epi- 
grams,” said the pensive Poet, gazing 
mournfully from the window of his 
club reading-room. Without, the way- 
farers passed and re-passed with frost- 
bitten noses and dripping umbrellas; it 
was a London morning in the midst of 


May. The volume in his delicately- 
veined hand was a collection of the 
intellectual dainties in question by his 
most caustic critic, who nevertheless 
(in print, for he was personally un- 
known to him) posed as his admirer 
and candid friend. The Poet, though 
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hating puns even worse than epigrams, 
played lightly with the hackneyed 
phrase. “Candid but not sugared,” he 
mused bitterly. “In truth, we could 
better brook the redundant flatterer, 
the jerry-builder of current reputations 
who lays on with a trowel, than these 
covert enemies who damn us with af- 
fected praise.” 

“It is the fault of the Age, 
marked his companion, the Realist, 
noting the globular pellets of rain as 
they made mistv splashes on the wet 
pavement. He had in view an effect 
for his next Academy picture. The 
Submerged Tenth. 

“Ah, the Zeitegeist has much to an- 
swer for,” agreed the Poet sadly. 

The two young men gazed in silence 
at the doleful panorama. The painter 
wondered daringly whether an orbic- 
ular pendant of shining water at the 
nose-tip of his Aged Mendicant (in the 
aforesaid picture) would or would not 
transcend the chaste limits of Art; the 
reality he observed was a salient and 
expressive feature of these humid 
street scenes. But he thought shud- 
deringly of the same concealed foe, 
whose scathing words, “Our puny 
limners, missing greatness, fall tooth 
and nail on the minute, and would 
rather paint pin-points than a galaxy 
of Gods,” could only refer to him. The 
Poet chewed the cud of resentment, 
and re-read for the tenth time (from 
the anonymous yolume in his hand) 
the epigrammatist’s sneering taunt: 
“Our little unchartered laureates siill 
play with the old hornbooks of rhyme, 
and tinkle outworn cymbals in our 
jaded ears. A figo for these mimics, 
who, too weak for the organ notes of 
the ancients, chirrup nimbly on penny 
pipes.” That meant his Sonnets of 
Prime or nothing; for his less candid 
friends had condoled with him, al- 
though to them also tke author of 
Latter-day Judgments was unknown in 
the flesh. 


” 


Te- 
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Like conditions beget like thoughts. 
The downward swish of the rain, and 
the melancholy procession of water- 
soaked humanity, omnibuses, carts, 
and cabs,—with occasional motor-cars 
whose fumes penetrated even the 
sealed recesses of the club—acted 
automatically on their systems, and 
each proffered the other an expensive 
cigarette. They inhaled the common 
consolation for some moments in 
silence. “Perhaps we misjudge the 
Age?” ventured the Realist, his sen- 
sitive organism responding to the nar- 
cotie. 

“It may be so,” assented the Poet, 
yielding to the same influence. 

“I have just sold my Midnight (you 
remember it, an effect merely) for... 
for several pounds,” the painter went 
on dreamily. 

The Poet on his part recalled the ir- 
relevant fact that the American copy- 
right of his last work in prose, Matri- 
monial Essays, the mere trifles of his 
unrhyming hours (though, disgusting to 
relate, more profitable financially than 
his hill-top productions), had gone for a 
like definite sum. But this was admit- 
ting the personal equation into cosmic 
affairs. “I wish,” he exclaimed, spring- 
ing to his feet with sudden energy, “I 
wish that we might have the unbiassed 
judgment of Time on ourselves and 
our work, on our civilization in brief. 
An opinion extra local, extra contem- 
porary, if I may so say! We do not 
boast of the Twentieth Century as we 
once did of the Nineteenth, but as you 
remark it may really be great even 
now. These incondite critics of our 
labors,—your own and mine, for we 
have both felt the lash of irresponsible 
spite—may be merely those perennial 
pests of Genius, the blind bats and 
deaf adders that abound in every age 
of creative force, impervious alike to 
its spirit and form.” 

The painter gazed at him with 
admiration, noting the fine gesture of 











his right arm for professional ends. 
But the idea seized strongly upon 
him. How desirable were such a 
pronouncement if it might be com- 
passed by any means! His thoughts 
wandered over the different agencies, 
including the Psychical Society, which 
the metropolitan area places at the 
disposal of enquirers after truth. The 
artistic mind, though far from credu- 
lous, is not bound by the hard limita- 
tions which hamper the merely scien- 
tific intellect, hence the wider range 
of its vision. “I think it might be 
managed,” he said, with happy inspira- 
tion. 

“How?” demanded the Poet incredu- 
lously. 

“Planchette!” answered the Realist. 

To seek wisdom from the unseen by 
the triangular instrument in question 
seems a fond thing vainly invented, 
and communications from the sages of 
the past by that and similar means 
have not tended to enhance the repu- 
tations they once enjoyed. Indeed, the 
bathos into which the loftiest minds 
of earth seem to sink, even in the 
items of grammar and pronounciation, 
on their entrance upon the future state, 
opens an appalling prospect before 
average mediocrity, and should give us 
pause on its brink, if pause were possi- 
ble. But the human heart is endlessly 
hopeful in this as in other things; and 
(education, position, natural force of 
mind, and other safeguards being no 
effectual bar) well-dressed mortals still 
assemble in darkened rooms to await 
the outpourings of disembodied souls. 
Therefore it was no anomaly that the 
Poet and the Realist should ere long 
be seated in a spacious, not too bright- 
ly illuminated apartment, with the 
needful machinery before them. A 
third person known as the Psycholo- 
gist,—a grave man, bearded and spec- 
tacled—lent the aid of his mediumistic 
powers by lightly touching with his 
extended forefinger the pencil-armed 
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plate that was to record whatever mes- 
sages might come. The two enquirers 
also placed each a digit on the instru- 
ment, the Psychologist explaining that 
his own psychic force was merely 
meant to supplement theirs. 

“Let us invoke the criticism of the 
Past,” cried the Poet buoyantly, with 
a strange light in his eyes. “After- 
wards we can seek counsel of the 
Future.” 

“I am agreed,” said the Realist, 
knowing the importance of concord in 
such undertakings. 

“The Past is always safest,” com- 
mented the member of the Psychical 
Society with an appearance of knowl- 
edge. 

“But how shall we be certain that 
the Contemporary Critic, malignant, 
jaundiced, and spiteful as he ever is, 
is not in the air to taint the verdict of 
antiquity?” The Poet asked this with 
some concern, for his exquisitely deli- 
cate cuticle still smarted from the epi- 
grammatist’s scourge. 

“I'll swear he isn’t,’”’ answered the 
Psychologist positively, as if the state 
of the atmosphere were his particular 
business. He was a member also of 
their own club, a quiet man of philo- 
sophical habit, understood to be wholly 
occupied with the study of occult phe- 
nomena at private seances, thought- 
reading parties, and like exuberant 
gatherings. He now explained that the 
caustic scribe referred to sat in a chair 
and smoked, just as he did himself, 
and that his influence was limited to 
pens and ink, typewriters, and secret 
verbal detraction. “He couldn’t de- 
materialize himself if he wanted to, 
any more than I could,” he asserted 
with emphasis. 

“Shall we then enquire respecting 
the Empire?’ proposed the reassured 
Poet. “It is a part of the Age, an in- 
tegral part, if I may so speak, and a 
conveniently inclusive term.” 

“Rather too inclusive, I fear,” said 
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the Psychologist; “but we can try. I 
suppose you are agreed on the sub- 
ject?” 

The younger men bowed their assent. 
Equally high-strung, nervous, and im- 
aginative, they waited in expectant 
silence. The darkened room seemed 
to their strained senses to grow loftier 
and vaster, its dim walls taking the 
quality of impalpable curtains between 
them and the eternal immensities. At 
length, as the tension became almost 
painful, the plate under their fingers 
moved slightly with a gentle creak. “I 
thought there'd be some of them about 
to-night,” said the medium, as if they 
were bats or prowling animals. 

Slowly and falteringly the pencil 
crawled over the virgin sheet, tracing 
archaic but legible characters, which 
presently spelled the opening words of 
a sentence: “To speake now of the true 
temper of empire, it is a thing rare 
and harde to keepe; for both temper 
and distemper consist of contraries.” 
it wrote and then stopped. “Bacon, 
by George!” exclaimed the Psycholo- 
gist softly. ‘But you won't get much 
out of him—I know the old skinflint’s 
ways as you'll see.” The pencil then 
resumed its course, scrawling at first 
but soon forming words: ‘‘The sheepe 
and cattle you sent must have lost the 
roade, for I saw them not in my 
fielde,” was the complaint. The me- 
dium laughed gently: “Always. the 
same old dodge, bribery and corrup- 
tion!” he exclaimed. “It’s just that 
way if you ask him if he wrote Shake- 
speare: he only palavers about the 
golden cups, basins, and sugar-tongs 
that he didn’t get—pure force of habit 
no doubt.” 

But as he spoke the pencil started 
again with a swifter, more decisive 
movement. “An empire?” wrote the 
new oracle in a strange bold hand; 
“Why, it is the whole world! I hear 
tell that the sunn setteth not on its 
borders in his whole daily course. And 
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it embraceth all manner of heathen 
people, of the Indes, Bthiopia 
and America, All this is truly 
wonderful, almost passing imagina- 
tion; yet it is not the Empire 
that we fought and travailed for 
in the days of great Gloriana, our 
Virgin Queen,—the Bngland wherein 
no man, not even a Papist, called him- 
selfe other than an Englishman. For 
I hear that in many parts of it over 
sea the people who sprang from our 
own bowels and who yet speake our 
language have thrown the name aside 
as if it were a reproach; yea, that in 
the American Plantations that we es- 
tablished it is now a hissing and a 
by-word. Moreover Jews, Infidels, 
and Sectaries, and even the outlaw 
Irish that we drave into the fens and 
bogs of their Island, now sit in your 
Parliament to make laws. Now your 
lord-keeper is a Scot; and your King 
has gone on pilgrimage to Rome, unto 
the Pope that we held to be Anti- 
christ! Truly we foresaw not these 
things when we made perilous voyages, 
and bearded the Spaniard in his own 
waters, for the establishment of good 
religion and the enlargement of our 
Queen’s dominions.” 

“Sir Walter Raleigh,” said the Psy- 
chologist in a low voice, as the pencil 
ceased to write; “he’s always harping 
in that strain. But you'd better get 
down to particulars now, the Empire’s 
rather a mouth-filling subject and lia- 
ble to make them long-winded.” 

The Poet and the Realist gazed at 
each other with awe-struck looks. 
There were evidently more things in 
heaven and earth than they, imagina- 
tive as they were, had yet dreamed of. 
Each tremulously shaped his lips to 
the art he most diligently practised; 
but as neither seemed inclined to take 
his turn, the Psychologist intervened. 
“Suppose you try war?’ he suggested. 
“It’s just now on the carpet, and 
they’ve probably been discussing it.” 
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“Yes,” said the Poet, waiving his pet 
theme for the present. “Let us have 
the judgment of the old command- 
ers on our arms and their achieve- 
ments.” 

The subject certainly appeared to 
have been under recent discussion in 
the spirit world, for the pencil began 
to move at once. Its progress was 
slow, steady, and in a manner digni- 
fied; the message being written in easy 
school Latin, which, both the inquirers 
having been trained in our famous in- 
stitutions of secondary education, they 
could read without a crib. 

“You call yourselves Romans in 
war,” said the message in effect; “but 
when I conquered your island I was 
my own scribe, and wrote but the 
words, vent, vidi, vici! while you send 
eohorts of historians to proclaim your 
ineptitude and defeats. I came, saw, 
and conquered. Your legions in that 
war with the superstitious barbarians 
of the South could not come to them 
because their chariots were the swifter. 
They could not see them because their 
eyes were dim from the smoke of your 
cities, and moreover were obscured 
with pieces of crystal worn for vain 
ornament. And when by chance they 
fell in with them they were forced to 
yield and pass under the yoke, like 
those two miserable consuls, Veturius 
and Postumius, at the Caudine Forks. 
I thank the Gods that ignominy came 
not in my time! And you call yours 
an Empire! Jupiter-Ammon! had I 
your engines of flame and _ thunder, 
and your ships of iron, I would bring 
the whole world, that we now see is 
but a paltry sphere of earth and water, 
under my tribute and rule.” 

The pencil stopped abruptly. “Brutus 
has choked him off, he’s always sup- 
pressing him,” the medium whispered. 
The two younger men had grown pale, 
partly from memories of school dis- 
cipline, partly from the august prox- 


imity. Both, however, were patriots, 
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and they flushed angrily at the close 
of the speech, written though it was. 

“Jealousy and rancor evidently per- 
vade the unseen world as well as our 
own,” said the Poet, trying to calm his 
indignant feelings. 

“Don't be too hard on them,” urged 
the Psychologist. “They're a little bit 
envious of our modern inventions, as 
we should probably be ourselves if we 
were in their place.” 

But the pencil again interrupted him, 
this time moving across the paper in 
an excited jerky manner, and writing 
fragments of sentences in Greek and 
Latin, French, German, and English. 
“They're thick as bees, and all of ’em 
fighting to get a show,” the medium 
chuckled with enjoyment. One of the 
least broken messages was in Greek: 
“Oh that I possessed a fleet of your 
fire-driven bladders of gas that swim 
through the air; then indeed would I 
find new worlds to conquer,—that Ares 
that the Romans called Mars, who still 
affronts us with his warlike beams. 
Oh Thais, Thais!” “Alexander, of 
course,” said the medium sympatheti- 
cally; “these motor-balloons drive him 
fairly silly. He’s always wanting to 
annex the solar system—poor chap, he 
can’t get it through his head that bal- 
loons won't navigate space.” Other 
rapid but disjointed communications 
followed, from Frederick the Great, 
Marlborough, Napoleon, and later war- 
riors. The laconic jibe, “Insufferable 
talkers!” they put down to Moltke; and 
certain highly cursory remarks from 
Wellington left no doubt as to his opin- 
ion of modern British Arms. “We'd 
better change the subject or there’ll be 
a free fight among the Gods,” advised 
the medium, whose nervous system was 
already suffering from the strain; and 
they withdrew their hands from the 
over-heated instrument. 

“Envy, hatred, and malice seem in- 
separable from the action of minds, 
even those of the Immortals,” sighed 
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the Poet; but disillusioned and aston- 
ished though he was he resolved to 
pursue their momentous’ enquiry. 
Never before, he believed, had so dis- 
tinguished a company of untrammelled 
intelligences consented to favor man- 
kind with their views. 

War, however, had proved as dan- 
gerous a topic as empire, so it were 
best to try more pacific lines. ‘Poli- 
tics are rather slow just now,” sug- 
gested their companion, “and I dare 
say won’t heat the wires.” It should 
be mentioned that the spiritual cur- 
rents had flowed chiefly through his 
own system, no doubt preferring fa- 
miliar to untried channels. 

That he was right as to the non- 
heating character of the suggested 
theme seemed at once evident; for if 
Planchette could be thought of as de- 
liberately yawning it did so on the 
present occasion. At length,—appar- 
ently after stretching itself—it lan- 
guidly wrote a sentence: “No war, no 


politics, no parties; there never was in 
the memory of Englishmen so inani- 


mate an age.” “That’s Horace Wal- 
pole,” said the Psychologist promptly; 
“I was pretty sure he’d be about, but 
I dare say more will come now.” But 
they did not record their impressions 
for some time; and when the plate 
again moved it wrote in a singular 
shorthand which only the medium, who 
had encountered it before, was able to 
read. “The dullest insipid time I ever 
knew,” it said. “The King minds his 
pleasures and takes his journeys: no 
great public business to do; the House 
sitting long upon an infinity of small 
matters; though some of them, God 
knows, are like to grow big enough. 
I mean these Acts for bettering the 
Port of London below the Bridge, and 
for paying the Irish for the lands we 
took from them. But, Lord! to think 
that the merchants of London should 
ever grow so stupid as to let their Port 
decay, when in my time all they de- 
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sired was to keep the Thames free and 
open for their trading. And this Irish 
business may end in our paying four 
times the worth of their whole island, 
though some there will not now receive 
the King civilly when he comes to 
them. Then methinks this new way 
with drunken people, to put _ their 
names and pictures in public books, is 
a silly piece of foolery and like to cost 
a great deal, besides a scandal to gen- 
tlemen who may chance to be over- 
taken out of their own houses. And 
God knows, too, what we shall do for 
eraftsmen and servants if they send the 
lower sort to schools to be made phil- 
osophers and poets instead of learning 
their trades!” All recognized the viva- 
cious diarist of the Restoration, and 
the medium laughed softly: “But he 
won’t stick to politics long, see if he 
does,” he whispered. This was true; 
for, after a confused reference to “the 
taxes on our goods in the Plantations 
abroad’’— a subject that he plainly did 
not understand—he passed to other 
fields of observation. “To the play- 
houses,” the pencil ran on glibly, “to 
see the new plays. But, Lord! to see 
what rogueish pieces they have now, 
with women almost bare on the stage, 
which I never knew in my time; yet 
none seemed put out of countenance. 
And strange, too, to see how many 
bold rogueish books are now writ, and 
read even by young maids; but I hear 
less are sold now than formerly, they 
are so like one another people will not 
buy them however the booksellers cry 
them up.” After this no other states- 
man of the past deigned to commit 
himself at any length, and the pencil 
soon ceased to write. 

The dread propinquity of unbodied 
spirits, still retaining their former pas- 
sions and prejudices, was too awful 
even to allow feelings of resentment at 
the diarist’s perverted view of their 
Monarch’s travels of State. Both the 
Poet and the Realist were trembling 
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slightly and casting nervous glances 
about the room, the ceiling of which 
seemed now to have grown to the 
height of St. Paul’s dome. The dis- 
cursive plate remained untouched for 
some moments, each fearing to suggest 
another theme for its exercise. At last 
the painter broke silence: “Let’s ask 
it what they think of our upper-class 
swells from an artistic point of view,” 
he proposed. “Madam Blatterwitz, the 
society novelist, declares they’re the 
most naively picturesque sinners in all 
history.” 

“Yes,” assented his friend somewhat 
bitterly; “let us enquire concerning our 
persons of Blood and Fashion. Per- 
haps, if we are not great in wisdom 
Wwe may be great in folly, or at least 
unique, which is something.” 

On this new subject the opening mes- 
sages were in ancient Hebrew and Pa- 
tristic Latin and Greek, and, the Psy- 
chologist assured them, of a highly de- 
nunciatory nature. It was not until 
the last of the more severe moralists 
had recorded himself that the lighter 
spirits ventured to approach, their first 
inscription being a tart and uncompli- 
mentary epigram by Horace. A num- 
ber of ancient Roman and compara- 
tively recent French connoisseurs then 
expressed brief but contemptuous judg- 
ments on the spectacular value of mod- 
ern vice. The Romans sneered at its 
timid and puny qualities as compared 
with their own Titanic orgies, and the 
refined critics of later Gaul laughed at 
its want of color and perspective—it 
was undraped, brutal, bourgeois. Eng- 
lish criticism began with the wits of 
the Restoration, but was equally unfa- 
vorable, though for different reasons. 
The dramatists asserted that it had no 
original features whatever, and was 
merely the vice of their own age writ 
small. But later observers admitted 
certain novel and remarkable develop- 
ments. “Lud!” exclaimed one un- 
known but clearly astonished spirit: 
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“to think that the world should come 
to this pass! Duelling quite gone out, 
and gentlemen of breeding and quality 
arranging their amours at the Law 
Courts along with costermongers and 
tradesmen! In my time, egad, they 
were matters for the rapier and pistol, 
the prerogatives of men of fashion, for 
we left law to parsons and old women. 
And the talk it makes now if a young 
spark runs through his fortune in a 
year or two. ’S’blood! I’ve known 
many a boy just out of school lose a 
whole estate over night at cards and 
blow his brains out in the morning, 
and not a word said!” “One of the old 
beaux, Brummel or Nash possibly,” re- 
marked the medium with a low 
chuckle. Then followed a stream of 
uniformly adverse judgments by differ- 
ent minds upon most contemporary 
things, from religion to infants’ feed- 
ing-bottles, and from company-promot- 
ing to woman’s dress, the latter theme 
affording mirth even in the world of 
shades, 

The two enquirers rose to their feet 
in disgust. It was plain that a con- 
spiracy existed among the departed to 
belittle the age in every respect. “Mar- 
maduke,” said the Poet solemnly, 
“just criticism is not to be had even 
from sublimated souls.” 

“IT see it isn’t,” agreed the Realist, 
rather weakly. 

“Well, but you’ve given them irri- 
tating subjects,” the Psychologist urged 
in their defence. “Try something pa- 
cific and soothing, agriculture or sheep- 
raising for instance, and you'll find 
them fair enough.” 

“We seek illumination upon our re- 
spective Arts,” replied the Poet loftily, 
still having his pet grievance in mind; 
“and from spheres beyond the influence 
of viperous epigrammatists who poison 
our blood with anonymous stings!” He 
was a little unstrung and rhetorical. 

At his vivid epithet the Psychologist, 
as he could not help observing, winced 
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in a pronounced manner; and the 
movement filled him with a vague un- 
defined fear. Why it should do so he 
could not tell; for, when he reflected, 
what possible sympathy could a mem- 
ber of the Psychical Society have for 
a manufacturer of the poisonous darts 
to which he had referred? It was un- 
accountable and disturbing, and set 
up trains of uncomfortable thought 
which nothing but his resolve to come 
at once to the main object of their en- 
quiry (namely, the judgment of past 
ages upon the polite arts of to-day, and 
incidentally on his own and his friend’s 
productions) enabled him to put aside, 
and then not so completely as his piece 
of mind demanded. It ought to be 
said that the Psychologist was not a 
regular medium, his remarkable pow- 
ers having been acquired from contact 
with professionals in the course of his 
psychical investigations. He only 
dropped into the character as a friend, 
and to-night had taxed himself so se- 
verely that when the younger men sug- 
gested further commerce with the un- 
seen he demurred almost to the point 
of refusal, especially as they now pro- 
posed literature and art. “The most 
risky subjects you could possibly have 
hit on,” he objected, “and nearly cer- 
tain to set them by the ears.” 

The Poet, however, explained that 
his own particular field was all he had 
in view, and that poets were superior 
to the baser passions wherever found, 
the painter asserting the same truth 
of his brethren of the brush. Upon 
this, though plainly fagged and in a 
bad temper, the medium consented to 
a second sitting, warning them, how- 
ever, not to expect smooth speeches. 
“Let it be modern poetry,” desired the 
Poet with rising color, as the trio re- 
seated themselves. 

“And modern realism,” added 
painter, blushing more deeply still. 

If the two artists (using the term in 
its wider sense) had formerly trembled, 


the 
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they now fairly shook with excitement. 
The possibility of direct criticism upon 
their special lines of effort by the 
mightiest minds of old was a thought 
so tremendous as to be almost para- 
lyzing; but the Poet, still haunted by 
their companion’s strange behavior, felt 
added apprehensions. What if the 
medium were in subtle sympathy with 
their persecutor, and had by occult 
means permitted him to tinge the mes- 
sages they had just received? And 
what if the same malign influence were 
to affect those to come? But Homer, 
Dante, and Shakespeare, with the other 
Gods of the empyrean, were surely 
above the range of telepathic interfer- 
ence. 

His suspicions, however, seemed di- 
rectly confirmed by the outflow which 
at last rewarded their patience; for 
its tenor gave the lie to his late piously 
expressed belief. The recording pencil 
dashed down what looked like incohe- 
rent curses upon all modern poets and 
artists, and although this might have 
been due to the spirits’ irritation at the 
conduct of their medium (who was now 
mopping his face in an exhausted man- 
ner and moving the plate viciously 
with three of his fingers), its later in- 
scriptions left no doubt as to their true 
author. They were epigrams, bad but 
unmistakable! Nay worse, they were 
palpable excerpts from the fatal vol- 
ume which had so wounded their 
own sensibilities—they recognized the 
phrases, “unchartered laureates” and 
“puny limners,” with others equally 
familiar. But this strong evidence that 
the Contemporary Critic had been all 
along tampering with the _ spiritual 
wires led at once to a darker doubt. 
What if the Psychologist himself were 
really the Epigrammatist? The Poet re- 
called his odd assertion that the anony- 
mous scribe sat in a chair and smoked, 
with other incriminating facts: “Sir,” 
he asked sternly, withdrawing his hand 
from the plate and leaning back in 
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his own chair, “have you ever writ- 
ten epigrams, the English kind I 
mean?” 

“Lots of them,” answered the me- 
dium with calm effrontery: “I thought 
I said so. Yes, I always do it when 
I’m bored—it relieves my mind.” He 
went on to say that there was no rea- 
son why he should not; there was no 
law against it that he ever heard of, 
and it amused him. He even gave 
them a few extemporary specimens in 
proof of his facility. 

“Marmaduke, we are betrayed!” ex- 
claimed the Poet, rising to his feet in 
white indignation. 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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“Vivian, we are undone!” echoed the 
Realist, following his example. 

“Underdone I should say,” remarked 
the Psychologist genially, as he rose 
and placed himself with his back to 
the glowing mid-May fire. “But I 
think you have had what you wanted,” 
he went on, filling his ninth pipe with 
an air of gentle melancholy. “You 
wished for the unbiassed verdict of 
Time on the Age and its achievements; 
and I flatter myself that, with the aid 
of Planchette and a fair university 
education, I have given you at least 
that of the past with tolerable accu- 
racy.” 

A. G. Hyde. 
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. [Dame Arthuria, chatelaine of Castel Cabinet, bids godspeed to her better half, the good 
knight Sir Joseph, who is cutting domestic ties and starting as a lonely free lance on his un- 


official crusade.) 


And is it fixed that we should part, 
And must you really, really go? 
Why, then, let courage steel my heart 
To bear the stupefying blow; 
Since Honor bids you seek the battle’s press, 


What can a woman do but acquiesce? 


I would that I might share the shock, 
And partially relieve your pains. 
Myself I boast a fighting stock, 
And Burleigh’s blood imbues my veins; 
Concealed below an outward lack of nerve 
I have a fund of Amazonian verve. 


But, though my nature calls to arms, 
My duty clearly lies at home; 
I may not risk the rude alarms 
That surely wait you where you roam; 
Your mission keeps you moving; it is cursory; 
While mine is straitly bounded by the nursery. 


Our restive children claim my care, 
And I must mould their plastic limbs, 
And teach them tales of what is fair, 
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And how to hum protective hymns; 
Gr, should I find their conduct very rank, 
Mildly administer the lumbar spank. 


There’s little Derry—he must pay 
Closer attention to his books; 
There’s Lanny, so inclined to play 
In lesson-hours with fishing-hooks; 
And darling Dooky—I could often weep 
To see how constantly he falls asleep. 


Thank heaven that Austen, splendid boy 
(Your speaking image), stays behind, 
For he should prove a lasting joy, 
Bringing your features back to mind; 
Dear fellow! how he fumed to join the fray, 
Yet nobly undertook to stop away! 


Go, then, my Joseph; have no fears; 
Glory and Glasgow call you hence; 

And, though the war goes on for years 
(No doubt entailing much expense), 

Still in my heart, unalterably true, 

A warmish corner shall be kept for you. 


Here is your shield! Come back with it 


In triumph or yourself inside! 
And know that I have got the grit 

To wait unmoved whate’er betide; 
Whether you win or make a howling mess, 
Trust me, in any case, to acquiesce. 


Owen Seaman. 
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English prose literature has become 
in our day almost as rare as English 
poetry. A host of writers, more or less 
conspicuous, have conspired, it would 
seem, to write not English prose but 
prose run mad. English in the hands 
of the most popular writers is now a 
language without rule and often with- 
out sense; indeed, the more popular a 
writer is the madder his prose becomes. 
It were invidious to give examples, 


for it is characteristic of the English 
novel that apart from every other form 
of literature it alone is indifferent to 
words, concerning itself chiefly with 
a tale of love, or the domestic accidents 
ef provincial family life, or the impos- 
sible achievements of some braggart 
long and long ago. But when we re- 
member the magnificent work of the 
translators of the Bible, how they 
dealt with romance immortally, and 








delicately set their words in order, or 
how in reading the Morte d’Arthur we 
are possessed by the beauty of a page 
that tells so exquisitely the valiant old 
tale, it is with utter disgust that we 
return to the work of the day, with its 
split infinitives, its use of “like” for 
“as,” its eterna! “and which,” its hor- 
rible tautology and alliteration, its ab- 
sence of rhythm or any sense of music, 
its domesticity and its vulgarity. To 
read the opening sentence of Hooker’s 
“Ecclesiastical Polity,” that captures 
the reader by its sheer beauty from 
the very beginning, and then to read 
the work of the writers of our day is, 
as it were, to experience a revolution 
in manners, and in the language so tre- 
mendous as to startle even the most 
artless reader. 

Yet amidst the masses of verbiage 
that know no master or king, nor any 
rule or order, we may find after due 
search, even in our day, one at least 
who cared passionately for words, who 
without being a poet loved words as 
the poets do, and who has written a 
few books very beautifully. 

In writing of Sir Thomas Browne, 
Walter Pater says of English prose lit- 
erature towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century in the hands of Dryden 
and Locke, that it was becoming “a 
matter of design and skilled practice, 
highly conscious of itself as an art, 
and above all correct.” That might 
stand almost as a criticism of his own 
work; prose as he understood it being 
as difficult to write as poetry. Con- 
cerned as he was less with plot than 
with beauty, he achieved no popular 
success. Yet he was concerned with 
the adventures of the soul of man. As 
his highest aim was beauty, so he 
found that at least in his own art 
beauty is not to be divorced from 
words; that in themselves perhaps 


words are the most beautiful things in 
the world, to be used carefully and less 
readily than the novelists use them: 
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How much of his art was a great pa- 
tience and an infinite capacity for tak- 
ing pains it is impossible to say for 
certain; yet except perhaps in “The 
Renaissance,” the one great fault in 
his work seems te be a lack of spon- 
taneous inspiration, a want of the im- 
promptu effects of literature that are 
so delightful, for instance, in Sir 
Thomas Browne. Yet he surpassed 
easily all his contemporaries in the use 
of words, the measure of his prose 
sometimes very happily attaining to a 
perfection of rhythm hardly surpassed 
in all English literature; as when in 
his essay on Pico della Mirandola, he 
writes so sincerely: 


For the essence of humanism is that 
belief of which he seems never to have 
doubted, that nothing which has ever 
interested living men and women can 
wholly lose its vitality—no language 
they have spoken, nor oracle beside 
which they have hushed their voices; 
no dream which has once been enter- 
tained by actual] human minds; nothing 
about which they have ever been pas- 
sionate or expended time and zeal. 


That is perhaps a fuller and more 
elaborate example than usual, but still 
a very good example of the tone of 
his voice, as it were, his manner, per- 
haps his style. He is never off his 
guard, never quite “at home,” with 
his reader, never happy without a cer- 
tain ceremony. His mind appears to 
be ecclesiastical, expressing itself al- 
ways with a certain ritual, which is 
indeed beautiful in itself, and to him 
and to the friendly reader beautiful for 
itself. Yet his manner, his style, 
changes with his books, reaching its 
greatest perfection perhaps, certainly 
its greatest richness, in “The Renais- 
sance,” and its greatest simplicity in 
“The Imaginary Portraits.” His 
thought, profound and lovely as it fre- 
quently is, is never obscurely ex- 
pressed; indeed, to one who valued 
words so much, vagueness of expres- 
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sion would have been a fault in art, 
and except as a fault impossible. And 
in spite of his small production, seven 
books in more than twenty years, or 
five only if we leave out the two books 
“Greek Studies” and “Miscellaneous 
Studies,” published after his death, he 
appears to us now as more important 
than a host of more garrulous, less 
reticent writers. To some extent he 
may be said to have influenced the 
language, making it possible for us to 
appreciate modern English, as we do 
the English of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, or Latin and Greek. 
He came to remind us not without a 
smile that English, too, is a precious 
language, and werthy of respect since 
Shakespeare wrote in it, and in it, too, 
unlike other living tongues, the Litur- 
gy is said, and a whole people pray to 
God. A wise criticism will not claim 
for him a place beside Shakespeare or 
Milton as has been done for lesser men. 
He is not among the greater men in 
literature, only among the greater men 
of his day, where he is unique, in that 
he wrote more beautifully than they 
all. 

And as other men have chosen to ex- 
press themselves in fiction, for in- 
stance, he in criticism explained him- 
self, perhaps chiefly to himself, expres- 
sing there his imagination and his 
dream of a world. For him the vision 
is always necessary. He never de- 
scribes, but suggests, as it were, what 
he would have us see or feel. The at- 
mosphere of Italy, of Rome, of Flor- 
ence, of the country of Loire, of Valen- 
ciennes, of Germany, of England, dis- 
engages itself from his pages. And 
all this is really nothing but a great 
desire for truth of expression, so that 
the word, the phrase, the _ sentence, 
may convey the very emotion that he 
feels, the very vision that he sees. He 
is the true realist, he will never excuse 
himself from the truth; and it is there 
that he finds the true beauty of his 


expression, for anything lovely cannot 
be expressed at all save beautifully 
and with integrity. One desires long 
summer afternoons in which to read 
his books under great shady trees. 

His criticism—his work, is always 
close to life. Without life he is as 
feeble as in his ‘“‘Essays from the Guar- 
dian,” the publication of which has 
wronged him, or as in his essay “On 
Style,” where he hastens to speak not 
so much of style as of Flaubert. He 
creates a personality, suggestive of 
that which he desires to express, and 
it is generally round such a figure that 
he builds his essay, none the less beau- 
tiful for that visionary life. His 
heroes, his young men, are almost as 
lovely and almost as languid as the 
Adam of Michael Angelo in the Crea- 
tion of Man in the Sistine Chapel. 
They never decide, they hesitate al- 
ways between life and death, and are 
really indifferent to both. And yet in 
their absolute sincerity, in the sheer 
beauty of their youth, they live though 
perhaps only as a kind of angels, guar- 
dians of the centuries whence they 
come. 

After all it is only of those things 
which really matter that he writes 
with an unique detachment from the 
petty sordid things of the world and 
the din of the trumpery cities. He is not 
perhaps so much a thinker as an artist 
in thought, with a real passion chiefly 
for whatsoever things are lovely; able 
to charm us not only with the deli- 
cacy of his thought but with the beau- 
ty of its expression and the individu- 
ality of his style. He is not of those 
who found a school; at most his dis- 
ciples will learn from him to be schol- 
ars, students, refusing hasty productien 
of any sort, patient in their love of 
Beauty, who is no easy mistress. 

Perhaps, in spite of the verdict of 
the many who pronounce him “pre- 
cious,” it is as a humorist he is most 
delightful, as in the twenty-fourth 
































chapter of the second volume of “Ma- 
rius the Epicurean,” for instance. Lu- 
cian and Marius meet Hermotimus on 
the way to the lecture of a philosopher. 


In a few moments the three were 
seated together, immediately above the 
fragrant borders of a rose farm, on the 
marble bench of one of the exrhedre 
for use of foot-passengers at the road 
side from which they could overlook 
the grand, earnest prospect of the 
Campagna, and enjoy the air. Fancy- 
ing the lad’s plainly written enthusi- 
asm had induced in the elder speaker 
somewhat more fervor than was usual 
with him, Marius listened to the con- 
versation. 


Lucian begs him since it is a holiday, 
and therefore there will be no lecture, 
to stay with them and talk awhile. 
The lad consents. 


Yes [says he], I was ruminating yes- 
terday’s conference. One must not 
lose a moment. Life is short and Art 
is long! and it was of the art of medi- 
cine that was first said—a thing so 
much easier than divine philosophy, to 
which one can hardly attain in a life- 
time, unless one be ever wakeful, ever 
on the watch, and here the hazard is 
no little one: by the attainment of true 
philosophy to attain happiness; or, hav- 
ing missed both, to perish as one of 
the vulgar herd. 


To perish as one of the vulgar herd; 
well, does it not come to that with us 
all, whether we have attained to true 
Philosophy or not? ‘Through all his 
work that sense of humor, of irony, is 
to be found, saving his work from a 
charge, perhaps, of too much sweet- 
ness. But it is in his treatment of 
death that he is most characteristic. 
For he of all modern writers has ex- 
pressed most exquisitely that feeling 
in the very depths of our being which 
Christianity has utterly failed to eradi- 
cate, that if we could have enjoyed the 
privilege of not being led away captive 
by Death, we would give all our win- 
nings, and the whole world as ransom, 
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were it ours. But ah! great Alexan- 
der is dead, and all his greatness 
buried with him, he for whom our 
world was too little because he was so 
great has now left being great and is 
become little himself, a little handful 
of dust, and must be contented with a 
little—a little room under ground. For 
the sun shines, the fire burns, the riv- 
ers run equally for all. The king and 
the subject look pale, are sick and die 
the same way, their heads and their 
hearts ache alike, and being dead their 
ashes mingle together, and then the 
clearest eye cannot discern or distin- 
guish the one from the other; nor can 
any man say truly this dust is the 
softer, the finer mould, look you, this 
is royal dust. Ah! do you not often 
wonder how going naked agrees with 
the soul? 

In an age stirred by such diverse and 
great causes as ours, it is not to be 
wished for that all writers should be 
reduced to a type. Yet it may be that 
in his treatment of death Pater is but 
the most perfect example of the mood 
of the age, an age that is above all 
things pitiful, especiaily of death, 
which is of all terribles still the most 
terrible. 

In his first book, called “Studies in 
the History of the Renaissance,” pub- 
lished in 1873, Christianity, the Chris- 
tian Church, Catholicism, which later 
influenced him deeply, so that in his 
last years we are told he read 
little but the Bible and the Prayer 
Book (as much it may be, as a school 
of English prose as for another reason), 
appear if at all almost as enemies, 
that he strives to ignore. For him it 
would seem art is religion, art which 
“comes to you professing frankly to 
give nothing but the highest quality to 
your momen‘s as they pass, and simply 
for these moments’ sake.” Perhaps he, 
too, like Pico della Mirandola, had 
striven to reconcile the dreams of 
Plato and Homer with the words of 
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Christ. For he writes of Christianity 
as though he had even then found it 
beautiful after a fashion, though not 
yet at one with that “divine ideal 
which above the wear and tear of 
creeds, has been forming itself for 
ages as the possession of nobler souls.” 
And it may be that he “began to feel 
the soothing influence which the Rom- 
an Church has often exercised over 
spirits too independent to be its sub- 
jects, yet brought within the neighbor- 
hood of its action; consoled and tran- 
quillized as a traveller might be, rest- 
ing for one evening in a strange city, 
by its stately aspect and the sentiment 
of its many fortunes, just because with 
those fortunes he has nothing to do.” 
How profoundly changed he is ten 
years later when “Marius the Epicu- 
rean” was written, we may judge by 
those chapters on the Mass in the 
Early Church, which are among the 
most beautiful pages of all his work. 
“It was thus,” he writes there, “It was 
thus the liturgy of the Church came 
to be, full of consolations for the hu- 
man soul, and destined surely one day 
under the sanction of so many ages of 
human experience, to take exclusive 
possession of the religious conscious- 
ness.” 

And this book on the Renaissance is 
a book of really profound and exquisite 
criticism. He understood the past, the 
past that is even to the most learned 
only a dream. Even in 1870 he could 
write of Botticelli, “in studying his 
work one begins to understand to how 
great a place in human culture the art 
of Italy had been called”; and this in 
the course of an essay that was prob- 
ably the first written in English on 
that painter. We may prefer to ex- 
plain Botticelli’s Madonnas in another 
way than he did; we may differ from 
him as to the secret of Michael An- 
gelo’s sculpture; we may know that 
some of the work he looks upon as 
Giorgione’s is not his at all; and after 


all what have we accomplished? Noth- 
ing. His work is so full of ideas that 
to destroy one or two is but to show 
the value of the rest. His criticism is 
so delicate, so fine, that in itself it is 
a work of art, beside which the work 
of Matthew Arnold appears almost ob- 
vious, almost common. That saying 
of his in his essay on “The School of 
Giorgione,” “All art constantly aspires 
towards the condition of music,” is not 
a fallacy, as a certain musical critic 
has lately rather rudely asserted, but 
a profound truth, fully explained by 
its context, “For while in all other 
kinds of art it is possible to distinguish 
the matter from the form, and the un- 
derstanding can always make this dis- 
tinction, yet it is the constant effort of 
art to obliterate it. That the mere 
matter of a poem, for instance, its sub- 
ject, namely, its given incidents or 
situation—that the mere matter of a 
picture, the actual circumstances of an 
event, the actual topography of a land- 
scape—should be nothing without the 
form, the spirit of the handling, that 
this form, this mode of handling should 
become an end in itself, should pene- 
trate every part of the matter; this is 
what all art constantly strives after, 
and achieves in different degrees.” 
The which Shakespeare accomplishes 
in certain passages, as, for instance, 
in these lines from Richard II.: 


Not all the waters in the rough rude 
sea, 

Can wash the balm from an anointed 
king. 


Or in these from Henry IV.: 


I saw young Harry with his beaver on, 

His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly 
armed 

Rise from the ground like feathered 
Mercury. 


Or again in these: 


Wilt thou upon the high and giddy 
mast 
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Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes and rock 
his brains 

In cradle of the rude 
surge. . . 


imperious 


( 
And Milton in 


Darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel; but his 


face 
Deep scars of thunder had entrenched 


and care 
Sat on his faded cheek. 


In all these lines it would be impos- 
sible to separate the form from the 
matter, the subject, so that the words, 
the rhythm, the form, become an end 
in themselves, and the idea ceases to 
exist if you destroy that form. And 
in Pater’s work, also, this perfection 
is occasionally to be found— 


A breath, a flame in the doorway, a 
feather in the wind. (or) Each soul 
keeping as a solitary prisoner its own 
dream of a world. 


After all there is no other book in 
English that so lets us as it were into 
the secret of that magnificent yet sad 
age. Ever after we seem to look back 
on Luca della Robbia and Pico della 
Mirandola and Joachim du Bellay, as 
we have met them in his pages, visions 
like Denys L’Auxerrois and Bmerald 
Uthwart and Sebastian van Storck 
and Duke Carl of Rosenmold. All the 
laborious pages of Symonds or Kugler 
cannot make them less than imaginary 
portraits. 

The years between 1873 when “The 
Renaissance” appeared and 1885 when 
“Marius the Epicurean” was published, 
were, till 1881, filled with many of 
those studies which have been collect- 
ed under the titles “Appreciations” and 
“Greek Studies.” The essays on 
“Wordsworth” and “Measure for Meas- 
ure” appeared in the Fortnightly for 
1874. “Demeter and Persephone,” 
two lectures delivered at Birmingham 
in 1875, appeared in the same Review 
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in 1876. “A Study of Dionysus,” again 
in the same Review, in 1876, and an 
essay called “Romanticism,” appearing 
later under the title of “Postscript” in 
“Appreciations,” in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, 1876. The paper, “The School of 
Giorgione” appeared in the Fortnightly 
Review in 1877. “The Child in the 
House,” “Love’s Labors Lost,” and 
“The Bacchanals of Euripides,” and 
the paper on Charles Lamb, all belong 
to 1878, and the two papers, “The Be- 
ginning of Greek Sculpture” and the 
“Marbles of gina” to 1880. Between 
that year and 1885, which saw the pub- 
lication of “Marius,” Mr. Shadwell 
mentions but one essay, that on Ga- 
briel Rossetti, written in 1883. 
“Marius the Epicurean,” Pater’s most 
considerable work, was written during 
the years 1881 to 1884. Whether we 
can admire it or not, there is nothing 
in the least like it in English literature. 
At the time of its publication, a writer 
in the Dublin Review stated that it was 
evidently inspired by “John Inglesant,” 
a beautiful book that has attained to 
a far wider popularity than “Marius” 
can claim. But that was a very super- 
ficial and ridiculous thing to say. 
“John Inglesant” probably had very 
little to do with the writing of “Ma- 
rius.” Indeed, there is little in com- 
mon between the two books. For not 
only is “Marius the Epicurean” utterly 
different from any other romance that 
touches the history of the early 
Church, but how different from any 
other book in the language! Even 
though its immense scholarship, its 
simplicity, its profound charm should 
not be able to prove it unique, the ex- 
quisite writing, that style which with 
Pater was the man, that was insepar- 
able from him, would have placed it in 
a sphere by itself. I doubt that any 
other man has set himself to write ro- 
mance with half Pater’s care for Eng- 
lish. Not Scott, who worked swiftly 
and cleanly, like an archangel, nor 
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Thackeray, who begins ‘Esmond” 
with a grammatical error, nor Dickens, 
nor Meredith. In many ways all these 
writers are probably greater than Pa- 
ter, but in the actual genius of writing, 
in the generalship, the art of words, 
they are not his peers. For with Pa- 
ter, romance, “Marius the Epicurean, 
his Sensations and Ideas,” for in- 
stance, is on a level “as imaginative 
writing’ with a poem. It is possible 
to speak of “Marius” and the “Morte 
d’Arthur” in the same breath, it is not 
possible to do so with “Pickwick” or 
“Vanity Fair,” or “The Egoist,” or 
even “Ivanhoe.” And it is perhaps be- 
cause these books are so amusing that 
they are so devoid of ideas—an accu- 
sation common in Europe against mod- 
ern English prose fiction. But “Ma- 
rius,’’ whatever else it may be, is full 
of ideas, not the less profound because 
beautifully expressed. One can scarce- 
ly imagine the same person reading 
“Marius” and afterwards “The Eternal 
City” or ‘“‘The Master Christian.” And 
it may explain somewhat the contempt 
in which English fiction is held abroad 
when we remember that in England 
those last two books have a similar cir- 
culation to the works of M. Zola or 
M. Paul Bourget in France. That the 
English public is then less civilized, 
less intellectually attentive than the 
French, seems to be an inevitable con- 
clusion. And so in England Walter 
Pater has had but little popularity, and 
none at all with the mass of the 
people. 


I wish you to observe [said Cardinal 
Newman], that the mere orator in 
words cares little or nothing for the 
subject which he is embellishing, but 
can paint and gild anything whatever 
to order; wher*as the artist, whom I 
am acknowledging, has his great or 
rich visions before him, and ais only 
aim is to bring out what he thinks or 
what he feels in a way adequate to the 
thing spoken of and appropriate to the 
speaker. 


Walter Pater. 


It is thus Pater writes of Marius and 
his ideas with a great care and rever- 
ence not only for his subject but for 
its exquisite expression.- And speak- 
ing there of the journey of life, its 
loneliness, its weariness, its companion- 
ship that “chief delight of the jour- 
ney,” he expresses the thought of Ma- 
rius upon this very beautifully. 


And was it only the resultant gen- 
eral sense of such familiarity, diffused 
through his memory, that in a while 
suggested the question whether there 
had not been—besides Flavian, besides 
Cornelius even, and amid the solitude 
which in spite of ardent friendship he 
had perhaps loved best of all things— 
some other companion, an unfailing 
companion, ever at his side throughout; 
doubling his pleasure in the roses by 
the way, patient to his peevishness or 
depression, sympathetic above all with 
his grateful recognition, onward from 
his earliest days, of the fact that he 
was there at all. Must not the whole 
world around have faded away from 
him altogether had he been left for 
one moment really alone in it? In his 
deepest apparent solitude there had 
been rich entertainment. It was as 
if there were not one only but two 
wayfarers side by side visible across 
the plain as he indulged his fancy. 


“Marius the Epicurean” is not a 
story, but a study in psychology, in 
philosophy, the revelation of a human 
soul. 

In 1887 “Imaginary Portraits” was 
published; the earliest of these studies 
in criticism, “A Prince of Court Paint- 
ers,” having appeared in Macmillan’s 
Magazine in 1885, while “Sebastian van 
Storck” and “Denys L’Auxerrois” ap- 
peared in the same Magazine in 1886, 
and “Duke Carl of Rosenmold” in 
1887. 

It is perhaps in this book that we see 
Pater at his greatest. He has invent- 
ed, as it were, in these studies a new 
manner of criticism, creating a soul 
for that which he is about not only to 
discuss but to show us, in a new light. 














It is, strangely enough, in these “Im- 
aginery Portraits” that we see him as 
a great imaginative writer, after his 
fashion—yes, even more than in “Ma- 
rius the Epicurean.” He has succeed- 
ed in vitalizing a period, a philosophy, 
a mood, an antick painter. With what 
care, how delicately, has he shown us 
the supposed author of that diary, 
which he calls “A Prince of Court 
Painters.” She is really the only 
woman in all his work. The mother 
of Marius, the Christian matron Ce- 
cilia, are too vague, too far away, for 
us to perceive anything of them but 
their transparent souls, their sweet- 
ness, their nobility. But she who loved 
Watteau so passionately and so silently 
is as real to us as any figure in all his 
work; she is a kind of companion to 
Marius, who also was unfortunate. For 
all his young men have desired the 
fairest things, and how shall they be 
satisfied? They all have said: “We, 
too, desire, not a fair one but the fair- 
est of all; unless we find him we shall 
think we have failed.” Well, all the 
youth and passion of Denys, all the 
pride and work of Watteau, all the 
genius of Sebastian and the philosophy 
of Duke Carl have not sufficed to show 
them that one, the fairest of all. They 
die, still seekers, divine adventurers, 
every one; what they sought was per- 
haps impossible, or possible only in an- 
other life. It was undoubtedly so with 
“Gaston de Latour,” five chapters of 
which were published in 1888 in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine. For Gaston is but 
another portrait more imaginary than 
they all, more overwhelmed by the 
largeness of the world, the multi- 
plicity of men and things, of suffering, 
of beauty. His pilgrimage from this 
world to the next has no end, he sim- 
ply disappears, lost to all sight and 
knowledge amid so many desires and 
passions and great men. Life so dis- 
astrous for him seems to have swal- 
lowed him up, and the reader is left 
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with five or six chapters of his life, 
which was all there was to tell. 

With the publication in 1889 of 
“Appreciations,” Pater ceased to cre- 
ate and devoted himself to criticism. 
His work becomes far less interesting, 
far less original, at least, in its concep- 
tion. The volume of “Appreciations,” 
consisting as it does of essays written 
between 1868 and 1888, is a kind of 
counsel of perfection. To ignore all 
that we cannot admire is the implicit 
suggestion of the book. Writing of 
Lamb, of Sir Thomas Browne, of 
Shakespeare’s English Kings, of 
Wordsworth, of Rossetti, he discrimi- 
nates the different schools, but is not 
“overmuch occupied concerning them,” 
his chief business being, as he has sug- 
gested, to contend against the “stupid- 
ity which is dead to the substance and 
the vulgarity which is dead to form.” 
“The form is everything, the mere mat- 
ter nothing.” How stupidly that say- 
ing of his has been misunderstood, and 
in considering Wordsworth how that 
truth comes home to us! “Whatever 
may become of the fruit, make sure of 
the flowers and the leaves.” And 
surely his summing up with regard to 
Wordsworth might serve for himself 
also, “an unimpassioned writer, you 
might sometimes fancy, yet thinking 
the chief aim in life and art alike to 
be a certain deep emotion.” And with 
all his quietness and with all his de- 
votion to art he is human enough, and 
desires to be loved. One cannot im- 
agine him contemplating the unfriend- 
ly reader. As he read those he cared 
for with a certain generosity, so he too 
seems to ask for at least a sympathetic 
hearing from the reader, seeing he had 
been so severe with himself. His work 
appeals to the inward eye, to that 
sense of music of rhythm, not to the 
outward ear. Unlike Macaulay’s work, 
his prose cannot readily be spoken. 
There is nothing of rhetoric, of oratory 
about it. He seems to take note of an 
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inward harmony, that is too delicate, 
too subtle for the voice. 

In his day at Oxford he was so trim, 
so tidy, so much talked of, at least by 
the younger men, that it were wonder- 
ful if he should not be so much re- 
membered in the world. Will people 
speak and behave themselves as if he 
had never been? Is he after all noth- 
ing but a voice that is gradually fading 
in the years? All that immense labor, 
all that exquisite taste, all the scholar- 
ship, and the counsel with himself and 
the books that he wrote so carefully 
and with such patience, are they after 
all so much more rubbish to be thrown 

The Monthly Review. 


to the winds with the rest that have 
brought fortune, which never came to 
him? It is not to be thought of. His 
readers are few, but of the best sort. 
They know his limitations as well as 
his strength, he is of the small com- 
pany which is much beloved. We are 
told that before his death he had 
thought of taking Orders. It is perhaps 
a little difficult to see him in the Es- 
tablishment, his mind was too religious 
for any such satisfaction. They are 
happy who having known him in their 
youth were not too stupid to under- 
stand so lovable, so shy a man. 
Edward Hutton. 





POETS OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE: JOACHIM DU BELLAY. 


In Du Bellay the literary Renais- 
sance, French but transfigured by 
Italy, middle-north of the plains but 
looking southward to the Mediterra- 
nean, came to one soul and concentrated 
upon it, as the plastic expression of 
the same influence concentrated in 
Goujon. Very central in time, half 
soldier, half priest, all student; travel- 
ler and almost adventurer, a pilgrim 
throughout of the Idea, everything 
about him is symbolic of the genera- 
tion he adorned. 

In its vigor, at least, the Renais- 
sance was a glorious youth—he, Du 
Bellay, died at thirty-five. Its leap 
and soaring were taken from the firm 
platform of strong scholarship—he was 
a scholar beyond the rest. It fixed 


special forms—he the French sonnet. 
It felt the lives of all things running 
through it as a young man feels them 
in the spring woods—he gathered in 
the cup of his verse, and retains for us 
the nerve of all that life which is still 
exultant in the.forest beyond his river. 


His breeding, his high name, his lei- 
sured poverty, his passionate friend- 
ship, his looking forward always to a 
mew thing, a creation!—all this, was 
the Renaissance in person. 

Moreover, the Renaissance had in 
France its seat where, between rolling 
lands whose woods are the walls of 
gardens, the broad and shallow inland 
Loire runs from Orleans, past Blois 
and Tours and Saumur, and Ancenis, 
until near Nantes at last it feels the 
tide: salt and adventures and the bar- 
baric sea. This varied sheltered land 
of aged vineyards and great wealth 
has, for the French Renaissance, the 
one special quality of beginnings and 
Edens, namely, that it preserves on to 
a later time the outward evidences of 
an original perfection. This place, the 
nest or seed-plot of the new civiliza- 
tion, still shows its castles—Blois, Am- 
boise, Chambord. Here Leonardo 
passed, Rabelais, Ronsard himself was 
born. Here the kings of the Change 
built in their fantastic pride, and 




















founded a France that still endures. 
It is as truly the soil of the modern 
thing as are the provinces north of it 
(the Isle de France, Normandy, Picar- 
dy and Champagne), the soil of the 
earlier medizeval flower, and of the 
Gothic which they preserve unique to 
our own time. 

Now, of this district, Du Bellay was 
more than a native; he was part of it; 
he pined away from it; he regretted, 
as no other man of the time regretted, 
his father’s land: Anjou and the fields 
of home. He may be said, with some 
exaggeration, to have died in the mis- 
fortune of his separation from the se- 
curity and sober tradition of his own 
walls. That great early experience of 
his, which I have already written 
down—his meeting with Ronsard—had 
come to him not far from his own hill, 
south of the great river. His name, 
unlike Ronsard’s, recalled the gentry 
of that countryside up to and beyond 
the beginning of its history; alone of 
the Pleiade he translated the valley of 
the Loire, its depth, its delicacy, its 
rich and subtle loneliness. 

Again, the Renaissance lived in 
France an inspired and an exalted life, 
so that there necessarily ran through 
it a fore-knowledge of sudden ending. 
This tragedy repeated itself in the ca- 
reer of Du Bellay. 

His name was famous. The three 
Du Bellays, the councillor, the soldier, 
the great Cardinal, were in the first 
rank of the early sixteenth century. 
Rabelais had loved them. Francis I. 
had leaned upon and rewarded their 
service. His father (their first-cousin 
and Governor of Brest) was a poor 
noble, who, as is the fashion of nobles, 
had married a wife to consolidate a 
fortune. This wife, the mother of Jo- 


achim, was heiress to the house of 
Tourméliére in Liré, just by the Loire 
on the brow that looks northward over 
the river to the bridge and Ancenis. 
In this house he was born. 


On his 
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parents’ early death he inherited the 
place, not to enjoy it, but to wander. 
An early illness had made him forsake 
the career of arms for that of the 
Church; but Orders were hardly so 
much as a cloak to him: it is difficult 
to remember, as one reads the few evi- 
dences of his life, that he wore the 
cloth at all: in his verse all trace of it 
is entirely absent. He lived still in 
that lineage which the reform had not 
touched. The passionate defence of 
the Catholic Faith, the Assault con- 
verging on through Europe, the raising 
of the Siege, the Triumph, that devel- 
oped, at last, on the political side of 
the League, and on the literary the 
final rigidity of Malherbe, had not 
reached his circle, kind, or family. 

Of that family the Cardinal seems to 
have regarded him as the principal sur- 
vivor. He had determined to make of 
the young poet the heir of his glory. 
It came to nothing. He accompanied 
his relative to Rome: but the diplo- 
macy of the mission ill-suited him. Of 
the Royal ladies at Court who be- 
friended him, the marriage of one, the 
death of another, increased his inse- 
curity. He had inherited, to his bane, 
another estate—Gonor—from his elder 
brother. It was encumbered, the cause 
litigious, and he had inherited with it 
the tutelage of a sickly child. He never 
shook off.the burden. A tragic error 
marked his end. He died, certainly 
broken-hearted, just when his powerful 
cousin, by a conversion perhaps un- 
known to the poet himself, had reject- 
ed calumnies, and had determined to 
resign to him the great Archbishopric 
of Bordeaux. 

Eustache Du Bellay, yet another 
cousin, was Bishop of Paris. He had 
made Joachim, on his return from 
Rome, a Canon of Notre Dame, and in 
that capacity, the poet, dying in Paris, 
was buried in the cathedral. The ac- 
tion of the Chapter in the eighteenth 
century, when they replaced the old 
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tombstones by the present pavement, 
has destroyed the record of his grave: 
I believe it to lie in the southern part 
of the ambulatory. 

In this abrupt descent, following 
upon so fierce an activity of thought, 
I say, he prefigured the close of the 
Renaissance as his genius typified its 
living spirit; for all the while, as you 
read him, you see the cloud about his 
head, and the profound, though proud 
and constant, sadness of his eyes. 

This, also, was pure Renaissance in 
him, that the fields in which he wan- 
dered, and which he loved to sing—a 
man of elegies—were dominated by the 
awful ruins of Rome. These it was 
that lent him his gravity, and perhaps 
oppressed him. He sang them also 
with a comprehension of the superb. 

He was second to Ronsard. Though 
he was the sharp voice of the Pleiade, 
though it was he who published their 
famous manifesto, though his scholar- 
ship was harder, though his energy 
could run more fiercely to one point 
and shine there more brilliantly in one 
small climax; yet he was second. He 
himself thought it of himself and 
called himself a disciple. All up and 
down his werks you find an astonished 
admiration directed towards his great- 
er friend— 


... Un amy que les lieux 
Guydent si hault au sentier des plus 
vieux. 


Or again— 


Divin Ronsard qui de l’arc a_ sept 


cordes 
Tiras premier au but de la memoire 
Les traicts ailez de la Francoise gloire. 


Everywhere it is his friend rather 
than he that has touched the mark of 
the gods and called up from the tomb 
the ghost of Rome which all that com- 
pany worshipped. 

I say he saw himself that he was 
second. Old Durat saw it clearly in 
that little college of poets where he 
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taught the unteachable thing: De Baif, 
Belleau—all the comrades would 
have taken it for granted. Ronsard 
led and was chief, because he had the 
firm largeness, the laughter and the 
permanence which are the marks of 
those who determine the fortunes of 
the French in letters or in arms. Ron- 
sard made. His verses, in their great 
mass and unfailing level, were but one 
example of the power that could pro- 
duce a school, call up a general enthu- 
siasm, and for forty years govern the 
taste of his country. There was in him 
something public, in Du Bellay some- 
thing domestic and attached, as in the 
relations of a king and of aherald. Or 
again, the one was like an ordered 
wood with a rich open plain about it, 
the other was like a garden. Ronsard 
was the Beauce; Du Bellay was Anjou. 
It might be said of the first that he 
stood a symbol for the wheat and corn- 
land of the Vendémois, and of the sec- 
ond, that he recalled that subtle wine 
of the southern Loire to which Chinon 
gives the most famous label. 

Du Bellay was second: nevertheless, 
when he is well known in this country 
it will be difficult to convince English- 
men of that truth. There is in his 
mind a facet which exactly corre- 
sponds to a facet of our own, and 
that is a quality so rare in the French 
classics that it will necessarily attract 
English readers to him, for, of all peo- 
ple, we nowadays criticize most in let- 
ters by the standard of our immediate 
emotions, and least by what was once 
called “reason.” He was capable of 
that which will always be called 
“poignancy,” and what for the moment 
Wwe call “depth.” He was less careful 
than are the majority of his country- 
men to make letters an art, and so to 
treat his own personality as a thing 
apart. On the contrary, he allowed 
that personality to pierce through con- 
tinually, so that simplicity, directness, 
a certain individual note as of a human 
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being complaining—a note we know 
very well in our own literature—is per- 
petually discovered. 

Thus, ‘n a spirit which all English- 
men will understand, a lightness almost 
sardonic lay above the depths of his 
grief, and the tenderness which at- 
tached to his home played around the 
things that go with quietude—his 
books and animals. I wish I had here 
the space to quote the epitaphs he 
wrote to his dog and to his cat, this 
singer of sublime and ruined things. 

Of the dog who— 


. .. allait tousjours suivant 
Quelquefois allait devant. 
Faisant ne scay quelle feste 
D’un gai branslement de teste. 


and of whom he says, in a pretty imi- 
tation of Cutullus, that he— 


- maintenant pourmeine 
Parmy cette ombreuse plaine 
Dont nul ne revient vers nous. 
The Pilot. 


Or of the cat who was— 


. +. par aventure 
Le plus bel oeuvre que nature 
Fit one en matiére de chats. 


All that delicate side of him we un- 
derstand very well. 

Nor is it to modern Englishmen alone 
that he will appeal. He powerfully 
affected, it may be presumed, the Eng- 
lish Renaissance which succeeded him. 
Spenser—thirty years after his death— 
was moved to the translation of his 
famous lament for Rome, and no onc 
can read the sonnets to which he gave 
their final form without catching the 
same note in the great English cycle 
of the generation after him—the close 
of the sixteenth and the opening of the 
seventeenth centuries. 

But his verse read will prove all this 
and suggest much more. 

Hilaire Belloc. 
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Field Marshal Lord Wolseley has 
completed his memoirs and they will 
be published this fall under the title 
“The Story of a Soldier’s Life.” 


The fantastic turns and light, delicate 
touch which make Guy Wetmore 
Caryl’s verse so attractive re-appear in 
the short stories which Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. publish in a dainty volume 
called “Zut, and Other Parisians.” In- 
timate studies of the complex life of 
the fascinating capital, they include 
artisan, tradesman, foot-pad, Bohe- 
mian, diplomat and demi-mondaine, and 
range easily from grave to gay. The 
drollery of the opening story is delight- 
ful, but the note of pathos struck in 


“The Only Son of his Mother’ will 
linger longest with lovers of children. 


Historical novel though it is, and of 
the threadbare Stuart period, “The 
MS. in a Red Box” is undeniably an 
ingenious and readable story. Its hero 
is a young Englishman whose father 
has exhausted his estates in opposing 
the King, and depends on his son to 
redeem their fortunes by a thrifty mar- 
riage, and its heroine a dowerless 
young Dutchwoman, brought overseas 
by her father’s interest in a draining 
project. Private feuds play a larger 
part in the plot than politics; kidnap- 
ping and torture are among the inci- 
dents; and not till the last chapter, 
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does true love run smooth. Jobn 


Lane. 


Sir Lewis Morris, in the Pall Mall 
Magazine, opens a poem “De Senec- 
tute” thus: 

What is it to grow old? 

Is it the bleaching hair, 

Dim eyes, slow limbs and cold 

Where once quick pulses were? 

Numbed, waning energies, 

Low springs of life which freeze? 

These ills age brings, indeed, but there 
are more than these. 


The lines not unnaturally recall to 
the Academy’s ‘‘Bookworm”’ these lines 
from Matthew Arnold’s stanzas en- 
titled “Growing Old:” 

What is it to grow old? 

Is it to lose the glory of the form, 
The lustre of the eye? 

Is it for beauty to forego her wreath ?— 
Yes, but not this alone. 


The Messrs. Methuen having included 
“The Prince of Thieves” in their new 
English version of the novels of the 
elder Dumas, “Bookworm” in the 
Academy” thinks that it would be in- 
teresting if the authorship of that story 
could be determined once for all. He 
adds: 

Mr. J. H. McCarthy has said roundly 
that the tale is not Dumas’, being 
merely an adaptation of the first half 
of Pierce Egan jun.’s “Robin Hood and 
Little John, or the Merry Men of Sher- 
wood Forest” (1850). Mr. H. A. Spurr, 
one of the recent biographers of Du- 
mas, likewise repudiates the ascription 
to Dumas, and Mr. A. F. Davidson, 
another of the great man’s biographers, 
in his bibliographical list of Dumas’ 
works puts a query against both “Le 
Prince de Voleurs,” and its sequel 
“Robin Hood le Proscrit.” The opening 
chapters of “The Prince of Thieves” 
(all I have been able to read) are ob- 
viously adapted from Pierce Egan’s 
story, and I note that the writer of 
the preface to the former is indebted 
to Pierce Egan’s preface for some of 
his literary details, at the same time 
introducing a misprint or two (¢.g., 
Cordun for Fordun). 
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Viscount Goschen presided at the 
summer meeting of the University Ex- 
tension Students at Oxford, and in an 
interesting address which he delivered, 
dealing with free libraries, he referred 
to the complaint that fiction played so 
important a part in these institutions. 
In some he had heard that as much as 
80 per cent. of the volumes issued, was 
of that description, though he was glad 
to know that in others it was but 45. 
There were critics who doubted the 
use of public libraries if this class of 
literature was to play so great a part 
in their work, but they should remem- 
ber that generally the readers had no 
books at all at home. While fiction 
was recreative and educational, it 
often was highly stimulating and sat- 
isfactory. A great many of the read- 
ers in the public libraries came home 
wearied from their work, and in a 
frame of mind in which it might be 
difficult for them to apply themselves 
to some of the more serious books, but 
if they would only try biographies, his- 
tories, and works of that kind, they 
would find them, as soon as the plunge 
had been taken, of as great, or of even 
greater interest than works which 
seemed lighter reading. 


All the glimpses which one gets of 
Thackeray in the reminiscences of 
those who knew him most intimately 
are pleasant. Witness this, which is 
found in the introduction which Mrs. 
Thackeray Ritchie furnishes to the 
Macmillans’ reprint of Maria Hdge- 
worth’s “The Parent’s Assistant.” 


Once when the present writer was a 
very little girl she suffered for a short 
time from some inflammation of the 
eyes, which prevented her from read- 
ing, or amusing herself in any way. 
Her father, who had just then re- 
turned from the Hast, in order to help 
her to pass the weary hours began tell- 
ing her the story of the Forty 
Thieves, and when he had finished, 
and had boiled down the wicked 
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thieves in oil, and when she asked him 
to tel! it all over again, he said that he 
would try and find something else to 
amuse her, and looking about the room 
he took up a volume of the “Parent‘s 
Assistant” which was lying on the ta- 
ble, and began to read aloud the story 
of the “Little Merchants.’ The story 
lasted two mornings, and an odd, con- 
fused impression still remains in the 
listener’s mind to this day of Naples, 
Vesuvius, pink and white sugar plums, 
—of a darkened room, of a lonely coun- 
try house in Belgium, of a sloping gar- 
den full of flowers outside the shut- 
ters, ef the back of a bfg sofa covered 
with yellow velvet, and of her father’s 
voice reading on and on. When she 
visited Naples in after years she found 
herself looking about unconsciously for 
her early playfellows. 


Mr. Sidney Colvin writes to the Lon- 
don Times to correct the statement 
which was made in that journal that 
Mr. Henley “launched” Stevenson in 
the columns of “London,” and that a 
great deal of the recognition of Steven- 
son stands to the credit of “The Scots 
Observer.” Mr. Colvin says: 


Forgive me for pointing out that 
Stevenson was not in any manner 
“launched” in literature by Mr. Henley, 
as a moment’s consideration of dates 
will show. When Stevenson wrote 
“New Arabian Nights” for “London” 
under Mr. Henley’s editorship in 1878, 
he had already been contributing for 
four years essays and tales, some of 
them now classical, to various maga- 
zines; principally to “The Cornhill,” 
a periodical of very much greater pres- 
tige and circulation than “London.” 
Similarly in regard to “The Scots Ob- 
server,” when that journal was start- 
ed ten or eleven years later, ‘‘Treas- 
ure Island” and “Kidnapped” and 
“Jekyll and Hyde” and “Memories and 
Portraits” and “A Child’s Garden” had 
already fully established Stevenson’s 
fame throughout the English speaking 
world, and when Stevenson, through 
Mr. Baxter, sent occasional contribu- 
tions from the Pacific to Mr. Henley’s 
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paper, it was simply with a view to 
help his former friend in his new un- 
dertaking so far as he could. 


Mr. E. J. Rawle has published a 
pamphlet in which he seeks to answer 
the question who were the “‘Doones of 
Badgworthy?’ and whether there ever 
were such beings or were they simply 
a legendary family. Mr. Rawle can 
find no mention of the Doones until 
the middle of the last century, when 
the district of Exmoor was opened up 
as a tourist resort, and the robber 
legend was given in guide books. In 
1857 there was an article in Fraser's 
Magazine quoting the Doone legend. 
About 1866 a crude short tale appeared 
in “The Leisure Hour” called “The 
Doones of Exmoor,” and Blackmore 
acknowledged that it was.through ac- 
cidently glancing at this that he “ob- 
tained the clew for the weaving of 
the romance which caused him to 
study the details on the spot.” “Lorna 
Doone” itself was published in 1869. 
Since then endless efforts have been 
made to find a real historical basis 
for the Doone legend and to prove the 
existence of Doones in the Oare and 
Badgworthy district in the seventeenth 
century. Mr. Rawle disposes of all 
these fanciful theories. The simple 


fact is that nothing is known. Mr. 
Rawle’s own suggestion is that 
“Doone” is simply a corruption of 


“Dane,” and he shows how even as 
late as the beginning of the eighteenth 
century memories of the ancient de- 
scents and raids of the Danes on the 
shores of the Severn Sea were very 
fresh in the minds of the inhabitants 
of Porlock. “Such deeds,” he says, “as 
are now associated with the Doones 
of Badgworthy are far more likely to 
have been done by the fierce maraud- 
ing Danes than by any band of com- 
monwealth outlaws or a family of ex- 
iled Scottish noblemen.” 
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Grief sat alone, and in her arms 
The little limbs of Hope lay still; 
Blue wood smoke hung above the 
farms, 
And one small cloud just touched the 
hill. 


“Who art thou?” said the shepherd lad, 
“And what is that upon thy knee?” 

“T am a stranger,” Grief replied, 
“And what I bear is nought to thee. 


“Thy sheep should water at the pool, 
Gaze not, but go and tend thy flock; 
And put thy wandering wits to school, 
For I am nought but sand and rock.” 


The wind blew oold as daylight fled, 
The sheep were folded close and 
warm; 
The shepherd in contented bed 
Slept heedless of the coming storm. 


It gathered swiftly in the night, 
It smote all things within its range, 
It filled the gloom with sudden light, 
It felled the lime trees in the grange. 


It killed the sheep within the fold, 
It flung its wrath on farm and cot; 
But though it ravaged thorpe and 

wold, 
The shepherd lad it injured not. 


But when again with Grief he met, 
Alone with Hope upon the hill, 
He knew her face and sadly set 
His eyes upon her burden still. 


“I know thee now” the shepherd said 
“No phantom of the twilight gray.” 
“I am thy comrade,” Grief replied 
“And what I bear is thine to-day.” 
A. Hugh Fisher. 
The Pilot. 





LIFE THE INTERPRETER. 


y 


We look towards the dark, perplexing 
Past, : 
And search—with hopeless, unreveal- 
ing eyes— 
The keyless, enigmatic riddle vast 
That, untranslatable, behind us lies. 





The Comrade.—The Wood. 


Mute, by our side Life stands, close- 
veiled, aloof, 
Her silence mocking, as it seems, our 


doubt 

That there is any meaning in the 
whole, 

Or any chart for feet along the 
route. 


Rings in our ears the echo of a song— 
A song that mocked the breaking of 


a heart; 
Across the cruel, wayward Past is 
flung 
A mirthless laugh, in which joy held 
no part— 


Nought but despair. When swift she 
lifts her veil, 
And in a moment all is rendered 
clear, 
The Past redeemed, the harshness 
washed away 
Through the enlightening magic of a 
tear. 


Yet once again the shrouding veil is 
raised, 
A gleam of brightness in a weary 
while, 
And all the hopeless, enigmatic Past 
Is lightened by the magic of a smile. 
Chambers’s Journal. 





THE WOOD. 


Would I were chorister, 
O God, in this Thy fane. 
For here I think my voice might 
rise 
Until the now unhearing skies 
Gave answer back again. 


Would I were ministrant 
In this Thine altar-place. 
For in the silence and the green, 
The hush and pause of things un- 
seen, 
My soul might find Thy face. 


Only as worshipper, 
In this Thy quiet house, 
Thy mystery appears less sealed 
And Thy great angels seem re- 
vealed . 
Beneath the archéd boughs. 
Ethel Clifford. 











